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PERSPECTIVES 


Perspective on a start. A number of comments, some no doubt 
generous, persuade us that the Quarterly is off to a reasonably 
good one. If this be so, first credit must go to the contributors 
to the first issue, some of whom responded to editorial solicitation 
on unreasonably short notice. 


Certainly, it is to our own discredit that the most embarrassing 
editorial shortcoming was the unpardonable misspelling of Claude 
Eggertsen’s name in an editorial intended only to show our respect. 
(This was not called to our attention by Professor Eggertsen.) 


To Claude Eggertsen we must here express gratitude for sev- 
eral manuscripts already or soon to be published in the Quarterly. 
The editor is fortunate also to have as colleague, Robert Mason, 
secretary-treasurer of the Society. Professor Mason is appreciated, 
of course, in his fiscal capacity. Even more important is his valu- 
able editorial judgment and his mature knowledge of the field. 
Mrs. Agnes Starrett, director of the University of Pittsburgh Press, 
did much more than her share in getting out the first issue, and 
without her work we should never have made our self-imposed 
deadline for the Chicago meeting. Patricia Rueckel, our assistant, 
got her share of the pleasure, and probably more than her share 
of the drudgery, in getting out these first two numbers. 


Perspective on support. We appreciate the continuing supply 
of manuscripts. Your support in this respect has put in our hands 
a body of material that allows us to live at least two issues in 
advance. The more quality manuscripts received, the better can 
editorial selection strive for balance, range, and variety of interest. 
We request that articles be typed, double spaced, on good quality 
(not erasable) bond paper, and that the footnotes be double spaced 
and typed separately. We welcome all manuscripts. It is not our 
wish to impose arbitrary limitations on length. However, space 
limitations are real; in view of this, a length of 2,000 to 4,000 
words is probably our editorial preference. 


Our present intent is not to verbalize a high-sounding editorial 
policy. The Quarterly should reflect a sound policy, or it will be 
the worse off. Presently, we should prefer to let that policy be 
apparent in performance. Thus, though we should not defend an 
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attitude of editorial laissez-faire, the contributors themselves may 
contribute most considerably to the development of that policy. 


Another dimension of support is of obvious importance. You 
are invited, if you wish, to call the Quarterly to the attention of 
colleagues and students. In addition: to notify appropriate libraries 
of its existence and the nature of its substance might be a profes- 
sional service to them, and certainly to us. Thank you. 


Perspective on contributors. Merle Borrowman, associate pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Wisconsin, contributes to 
this issue his paper presented at the 1960 Chicago meeting. Richard 
Gerry Durnin is a member of the faculty of the Graduate School 
of Education, Rutgers University. Paul Nash, of McGill Uni- 
versity, contributes in this issue his second article to Volume One 
of the Quarterly. Bernard J. Kohlbrenner, professor of education 
at the University of Notre Dame, offers a paper read originally 
in a symposium at the University of Notre Dame sponsored by 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, May 9, 1960. Phillip W. Payton 
is an assistant professor in the social science department, Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College (San Luis Obispo). Joe W. Kraus 
is librarian at Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Reviewers include: William E. Drake, professor of education, 
The University of Texas; Robert E. Mason, professor of education, 
University of Pittsburgh; and H. G. Good, professor emeritus of 
education, The Ohio State University. 


We are happy also to note the beginning of a “Letters and 
Comments” section. Your reactions are invited; we believe that 
such a section lends a certain sense of life to a publication. 


Perspective on the next issue. Manuscripts received before 
July 1, 1961, will be considered for Volume I, Number 3 (Sep- 
tember). Among the articles in the forthcoming issue will be these: 
Edward Krug, “Charles W. Eliot and the Secondary School”; 
Richard Whittemore, “Nicholas Murray Butler and the Teaching 
Profession,” Jay W. Stein, “A Scholarly Temple from National to 
Napoleonic.” 


Perspective on the Chicago meeting. The annual meeting of 
the History of Education Society convened at 8:00 P.M., February 
23, 1961, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. New officers 
were elected (see revised masthead of the Quarterly). Papers 
were read by Professor Edward Krug and Professor Richard 
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Whittemore (to be published in our next issue). The turnout 
and interest shown augur well for the future of the Society. Robert 
Mason, secretary-treasurer, is communicating details of the meeting 
directly to the Society members. 


Perspective on scholarly commitment. A point we like to 
bring home to students is that graduate study implies a serious 
commitment, a certain austerity indeed. For morale-building in stoic 
dimension we offer this passage from The Manual of Epictetus. 


In everything you do consider what comes first and what follows, and so 
approach it. Otherwise you will come to it with a good heart at first because 
you have not reflected on any of the consequences, and afterwards, when diffi- 
culties have appeared, you will desist to your shame. Do you wish to win at 
Olympia? So do I, by the gods, for it is a fine thing. But consider the first 
steps to it, and the consequences, and so lay your hand to the work. You must 
submit to discipline, eat to order, touch no sweets, train under compulsion, at 
a fixed hour, in heat and cold, drink no cold water, nor wine, except by order; 
you must hand yourself over completely to your trainer as you would to a 
physician, and then when the contest comes you must risk getting hacked, and 
sometimes dislocate your hand, twist your ankle, swallow plenty of sand, some- 
times get a flogging, and with all this suffer defeat. When you have considered 
all this well, then enter on the athlete’s course, if you still wish it. If you act 
without thought you will be behaving like children, who one day play at 
wrestlers, another day at gladiators, now sound the trumpet, and next strut 
the stage. Like them you will be now an athlete, now a gladiator, then orator, 
then philosopher, but nothing with all your soul. Like an ape, you imitate 
every sight you see, and one thing after another takes your fancy. When you 
undertake a thing you do it casually and halfheartedly, instead of considering 
it and looking at it all round. In the same way some people, when they see a 
philosopher and hear a man speaking like Euphrates (and indeed who can 
speak as he can?), wish to be philosophers themselves. 

Man, consider first what it is you are undertaking; then look at your own 
powers and see if you can bear it. Do you want to compete in the pentathlon 
or in wrestling? Look to your arms, your thighs, see what your loins are like. 
For different men are born for different tasks. Do you suppose that if you do 
this you can live as you do now—eat and drink as you do now, indulge desire 
and discontent just as before? Nay, you must sit up late, work hard, abandon 
your own people, be looked down on by a mere slave, be ridiculed by those 
who. meet you, get the worst of it in everything—in honour, in office, in justice, 
in every possible thing. This is what you have to consider: whether you are 
willing to pay this price for peace of mind, freedom, tranquillity. If not, do 
not come near; do not be, like the children, first a philosopher, then a tax- 
collector, then an orator, then one of Caesar’s procurators. These callings do 
not agree. You must be one man, good or bad; you must develop either your 
Governing Principle, or your outward endowments; you must study either your 
inner man, or outward things—in a word, you must choose between the position 
of a philosopher and that of a mere outsider. 


R. W. C. 





LETTERS AND COMMENTS 


I am writing with regard to the article by T. A. Priest: “Rousseau on 
Universal Education.” Priest makes his point very well when he says: 
“, . . that the poor man, being of necessity close to things, receives in the 
ordinary course of events this build-up of sense knowledge and is spared the 
distorting effects of sophisticated society in a way that the rich man is not.” 
It is obvious that the rich are more in need of “Cette education nous vient de 
la nature, ou des hommes ou des choses,” than the poor. However, I think 
that Priest throws his point away when he uses Rusk for support here. Rusk 
emphasizes the “universal” in Rousseau and fails to make it clear that Rousseau 
really intended a duality. This duality of individual and society is the very 
basis of democratic society, although it is lost sight of from time to time. 
This is not to say that the individual and society are balanced against each 
other, but rather that each is sacred—a true duality. The best statement of 
this duality is to be found in Walt Whitman’s “Song of Myself,” although it 
is implicit in Dewey, Pestalozzi, Jefferson, and numerous others. 


Albert W. Vogel 
2136 North Brandywine 
Arlington, Virginia 


In the March 1961 issue of the History of Education Quarterly, Professor 
T. A. Priest objects quite rightly to Adler and Mayer’s capsule interpretation 
of Rousseau. However, Rousseau’s position might be further clarified through 
the following distinctions. 

The word, education, has a variety of uses, three of which are relevant here. 

(1) Education may refer to the learning that results from the moment to 
moment contact of the individual with his social and physical environment. 
For example, one might say, “A person’s education continues throughout 
his life.” 

(2) Education may refer to the learning which occurs in situations expressly 
designed for learning. For example, “A person goes to school for his education.” 

(3) Education may refer to a learning situation which, while designed, is 
ancillary to some other purpose. For example, “The education of craftsmen 
may be accomplished through apprenticeship.” 

In Emile the poor do become educated in senses (1) and (3). Emile 
learns carpentry as an apprentice; he and Sophie live the simple, unpretentious 
life by choice that peasants lead by necessity. 

A system of education may concern itself with any of the above uses of 
the term and with many more. It may see each of them as separate or it may 
reduce one or more to another. 

Universal in a universal system of education may indicate that 

(a) the system or theory claims unlimited scope, 
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(b) the system or theory entails that everyone always or at some time 
or times be educated in some sense of educated. 
The assertion that (a) makes is descriptive of the theory, that of (b) is 
prescriptive within the theory. 

For Rousseau, there are three plans according to which the child may be 
educated well. He may be isolated from the state and from society and 
educated according to correct principles, Emile; he may be educated in a 
society created within but isolated from the state, La nouvelle Héloise; or the 
state may be reformed so that state education may be conducted in accordance 
with correct principles, Considérations sur le gouvernment de Pologne and 
De Peconomie politique. 

But Rousseau is never clear about the very question at issue here, exactly 
who is to be educated? He says in the Considérations, “Since everyone is 
equal by the constitution of the state, everyone ought to be students together 
and ought to be taught in the same way” (3:13). However, when he makes 
specific recommendations, in this case about state scholarships (bourses), he 
specifies that these be given to the children of the poor nobility (aux enfans 
des pauvres gentilshommes) (3:14). ‘There is no conclusive evidence here 
that Rousseau advocates education for everyone. 


In De leconomie politique, Rousseau says, “Now that the world is divided 
into nations too large to be governed well, public education is no longer 
practicable” (2:565). He proposes a combination of public and family educa- 
tion on what he takes to be the Roman model, part of which he later described 
in detail in La nouvelle Héloise. Few peasant mothers could stand comparison 
with Julie. 

I must cite one more case. In a letter to Mme. de Francueil dated April 20, 
1751, Rousseau writes, “In the same way, Plato wished that all children be 
in school in his Republic, that each remain unknown to his father, and that 
all be children of the state” (310). But here Rousseau’s purpose is not to 
advocate educational reform. He is defending himself against the reproaches 
of Mme. de Francueil for having sent his children to a foundling home. 

What then is Rousseau’s position? His system of education may be uni- 
versal in sense (a): he believes his theories adequate to deal with education, 
at least, in the three senses delineated. It is also. universal in sense (b); but 
it does not explicitly advocate formal education for everyone in sense (2). 
However, Rousseau is a father to the French Revolution; and his ambiguity 
on educational theory together with his political and psychological beliefs may 
well have suggested that he championed state education for all. 


John Collinson 

Assistant Professor 
Department of Philosophy 
Wayne State University 


Note: Quotations from Considérations and De Peconomie politique are fol- 
lowed by volume and page in Oeuvres complétes de J. J. Rousseau, Paris: 
L. Hachette, 1856. ‘The letter to Mme. de Francueil may be found on the 
page indicated in Correspondance générale de J. J. Rousseau, ed. Théophile 
Dufour, Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1924, Vol. 1. 
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THE FALSE DAWN OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


Merle Borrowman 


In the state university, Henry Pritchett once claimed, we find, 
“a conception of education from the standpoint of a whole 
people... .” If, he continued, “our American democracy were 
today called to give proof of its constructive ability, the State 
University and the public school which it crowns would be the 
strongest evidence of its fitness which it could offer.”! 

From commencement and inaugural addresses has come an 
endless stream of such praise for this great, and allegedly unique, 
institution; and one comes to wonder in the face of such talk why 
private universities and independent colleges continue to exist. 
But there have always been firm dissenting voices. When, for 
example, Columbia University’s John W. Burgess considered the 
problem of locating a really “great American university,” he argued: 


I think we may safely assume at the outset that the university will not 
now thrive here as an institution of the State. The rapidly shifting policies 
in legislation and the rapidly rotating personnel of administration render the 
government, either of the nation or of the commonwealth, utterly unfit to 
direct the development of the higher education. Moreover, there is nothing 
which would offer to the universal demagogism of American politics so capital 
a point of attack as the appropriations necessary to the support of a university. 
No party would be able, in all probability, to hold the reins of power here 
for a second term which should dare to expend the public moneys, in any 
sufficient amount, upon what, in the eyes of the great majority of voters, is a 
useless luxury. 


The American university must therefore be a private institution, supported 
by private donations, and directed by an association of private persons.’ 


All who have written of the state university have found them- 
selves open to charges that the virtues by which they identify 
this institution could with equal justice be attributed to certain 
non-state institutions. One must, for example, ignore such schools 
as Rensselaer, if he wishes to identify the state university by 
its concern with technical education. He must ignore private, 
local colleges which either maintain low tuition rates or provide 
extensive scholarships if he wishes to credit the state university 
with making higher education available to a larger portion of 
the populace. He must close his eyes to Johns Hopkins if he 
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would maintain that the state universities have been most sym- 
pathetic to pure inquiry in a broad range of subjects. 

If one were to make public support the criterion, he must ex- 
plain away the $480,000 given Harvard, and the $157,000 granted 
Williams College by the Massachusetts legislature in the nine- 
teenth century. In Virginia, which early supported its state uni- 
versity by tax funds, he must also account for the $849,500 
appropriated for William and Mary and the Virginia Military 
Institute in the same century. In our own time he must note the 
portion of federal funds in the budgets of Chicago, Stanford, and 
Harvard.® 

If one is to assert that service to the community is the hallmark 
of the state university, let him describe the community services 
of New York University or Columbia Teachers College. If it is 
argued that a special kind of atmosphere pervades the state uni- 
versity campus, let a student or professor move from Palo Alto 
to Berkeley and then to the state university campuses in Reno, 
Nevada, or Moscow, Idaho, and ask which move brought the 
greater change in atmosphere. Notre Dame, for many years, and 
Syracuse, more recently, have scotched the rumor that a great 
football team distinguishes the state from the private university. 

Obviously, the state university is not a unique institution whose 
history can be described without reference to the evolution of 
American education as a whole. It is rather one of several 
mechanisms by which the American people wrought a revolution 
in their educational system and, consequently, in their way of life. 

Let us outline a few of the trends in which the state universities 
have participated, and then examine certain early nineteenth-cen- 
tury situations to see what understanding of these trends can 
be gained. 


Trends in American Higher Education 


Among the most far-reaching of these trends has been that 
toward a secular attitude concerning, first, knowledge in general 
and, ultimately, morality as well. A greater emphasis on secular 
knowledge has marked the activities of all kinds of institutions, 
although religiously oriented colleges have tended to resist secular 
standards of morality. 

“Secular” is here used in the sense of “public and dependent 
on illustration, argument, and evidence having reasonably clear 
referents in the empirical order.” It is used with reference to what 
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Walter Metzger called “the formula for tolerating error” in the 
post-Darwinian attitude toward academic freedom: 

To them, all beliefs are tentatively true or tentatively false, and only 
verifiable through a continuous process of inquiry... . 

The evolutionist’s formula did not level every opinion to equal value. It 
held that every claim to a discovery of truth must submit to verification; thet 
the process of verification must follow certain rules; that this procedure is best 
understood by those who qualify as experts. Hence academic freedom does 
not theoretically justify all kinds of intellectual nonconformity, but only that 
kind of nonconformity that proceeds according to rules; not any private belief, 
but that kind of private belief that allows itself publicly to be tested... .* 

The machinery of public control established for some of the 
early state universities led, for brief periods, to a kind of balance 
of powers among ideological groups. Those who took advantage 
of these brief periods to assert the superiority of secular canons 
were subject to incessant charges of “godlessness,” and though 
often defeated in the end, they were, in a sense, the pioneers of 
secularism. ‘Their experience warrants examination. 

A second major trend has emphasized the service function of 
higher education. To use a term coined, it is thought, by Presi- 
dent Pusey of the non-state university at Cambridge, higher edu- 
cation has tried to render “service without servility.” Speaking of 
this function with respect to the state universities, James Bryce 
saw them as “the mind of the State, or at least the organ which 
the State may employ to think out the problems which the State 
has to deal with.” The service function, Bryce noted, “has the 
merit of associating all the citizens in a direct and personal way 
with the university, making them feel it to be their creation, 
arousing the liberality of the legislature to it, and giving the whole 
State an interest in its prosperity and efficiency.” ® 

This very closeness to the citizenry gave the university, in the 
opinion of Frederick Jackson Turner, “a peculiar power in the 
direct influence upon the whole people and a peculiar limitation 
in its dependence upon the people. The ideals of the people con- 
stitute the atmosphere in which it moves, though it can itself affect 
this atmosphere. Herein is the source of its strength and the 
direction of its weakness.” “Nothing in our educational history,” 
Turner maintained, “is more striking than the steady pressure of 
democracy upon its universities to adapt them to the requirements 
of all the people.”’ 

That the service function had led to servility in the state uni- 
versities was argued most bluntly by Norman Foerster: “The 
American state university has progressively tended to subvert the 
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higher interests of American democracy. It has devoted itself to 
ends that are not ends, to truths that are only half-truths, to 
services that have turned out to be disservices, to practicalities 
that have become impracticalities and absurdities.”® 


But whether servility to false ends has been merely a potential 
danger, as Turner believed, or a reality, as Foerster maintained, 
the state universities have developed a structure distinctively 
geared to service, and have led the trend in this direction. It is 
well to ask if those communities which early used the machinery 
of a state university exercised the kind of restraint needed if 
universities are to retain sufficient autonomy. 


A third trend, the extension of educational opportunity to an 
ever-widening portion of the populace, was both cause and effect 
of the service emphasis. The belief that education, if not a uni- 
versal panacea, was at least a cure for social class immobility found 
expression in all American educational institutions as the nine- 
teenth century progressed. As the capstone of the public school 
system the state university provided, it was argued, the critical 
test of commitment to equality of opportunity. According to 
Frederick Jackson Turner, the public school system, and particu- 
larly the state university, fosters: 


... that due degree of individualism which is implied in the right of every 
human being to have opportunity to rise in whatever directions his particular 
abilities entitle him to go, subordinate to the welfare of the state. It keeps 
the avenues of promotion to the highest offices, the highest honors, open to 
the humblest and most obscure lad who has the natural gifts, at the same time 
that it aids in the improvement of the masses.’ 


The new frontiers whose unlimited resources were to provide 
the all-important opportunities for social and economic mobility 
were to be opened by the universities. In Turner’s words, “The 
test tube and the microscope are needed rather than ax and rifle 
in this new ideal of conquest.”?° 

A fourth trend in which the state universities participated, an 
extension of research and instruction into a wider field of inquiry, 
was also partly rooted in the desire for service and opportunity; 
but not only here. The memory of the great professional schools 
of the medieval universities, and the Baconian assumption that 
knowledge is power and is capable of continuous advancement were 
much in the minds of Enlightenment thinkers. Such ideas led 
them to talk grandly of great national universities and academies 
in which mature and highly skilled scholars would assault the 
fortress of the unknown. At the very moment of disillusionment 
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with the French philosophes, Americans discovered the new 
German universities which re-enforced the ideal of catholicity of 
instruction and research. The new studies demanded by American 
life augmented those suggested by European experience. 

These four trends made a fifth inevitable. Secular knowledge 
in the areas where its extension was demanded is expensive. Ex- 
perimental facilities, farms, hospitals, laboratory schools, and shops 
were vastly more costly than the limited classical libraries formerly 
required. The increased length of formal schooling, and the ex- 
panding population demanding this schooling, compounded the 
problem of support—never an easy one to solve. The state 
university expected an increasing portion of the community to 

help in paying the pipers; naturally more tunes were called for. 
An inflationary cycle in educational costs was under way. 

Much of the story of American higher education can be told 
in terms of these five trends. The history of the state universities 
is the record of their peculiar set of responses. By the end of the 
nineteenth century a reasonably stable structure had evolved. By 
1960, however, one could find in such phenomena as the com- 
munity college, the University of the State of New York, and the 
state college and university system of California, evidence that the 
structure was again rapidly changing. This might then be an 
appropriate time to re-examine certain experiences which occurred 
before the pattern was so well established that Western territorial 
legislatures could easily provide at least a paper copy. Let us 
return to a time when no one was certain what a state university 
was or ought to be. Let us consider a few men, in a few communi- 
ties, locked in struggles that shaped the responses that came to 
characterize the later state universities. 


Thomas Cooper at South Carolina College 


Though one can legitimately argue that Harvard was, in many 
respects, akin to the state universities until late in the nineteenth 
century, she is now considered the prototype of independent uni- 
versities; we therefore pass her by. For the same reason we 
merely note that, had certain groups prevailed, Columbia and 
Pennsylvania would now be state universities. The story of the 
attempts to make Dartmouth and Williams public institutions needs 
no retelling. Of Georgia, North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Vermont, and Kentucky many instructive and not too familiar 
tales can be told. Let us sample the literature from this domain. 

The most chauvinistic South Carolinian must defer to his 
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neighbors, north and south, when the argument begins about who 
started the first state university. Both Georgia and North Carolina 
passed early legislation establishing a university as the capstone 
of a state educational system. That they were very remiss in 
supporting the capstone with adequate funds, or, particularly in 
the case of Georgia, in building a foundation of lower schools to 
support it, is true. Neither state provided for control by an 
elective board which could be easily changed if the public interest 
demanded it, although this is less true of Georgia than of North 
Carolina. The former did provide in its bicameral governing 
senate a body of elected and appointed officials who could exert 
at least a veto power over the self-perpetuating trustees. That 
neither of these institutions, nor indeed South Carolina College, 
were universities in the sense that they included one or more 
colleges and provided advanced instruction is also true. 

Yet our South Carolinian can make a case for pre-eminence 
in the state university movement. Here for the first time we find 
regular provision for legislative support, on a rather generous scale; 
here we find the first non-self-perpetuating board of control; here, 
for a longer period than was true elsewhere, virtual control by a 
particular denomination was forestalled. Here was provided a 
curriculum which, though limited, gave a major place to modern 
languages, science, and political economy. Ironically enough, the 
first major curriculum change was the extension of classical studies. 
The irony inheres in the fact that such a change was forced on 
the college by its president, Thomas Cooper, a scientist and politi- 
cal economist whose secularist attitude toward knowledge made 
him anathema to those very sectarian groups which tended to 
support the classical curriculum. The battle between secularism 
and dogmatism at South Carolina College was among the first and 
most violent in the war which swept universities throughout most 
of the nineteenth century. In this battle, which Cooper lost despite 
his labors for the classics, the college battlefield was reduced to 
ruins; the standard histories of the college blame Cooper for de- 
stroying it between 1821 and 1823. 


Cooper was the sort of man who defies classification. A lover 
of liberty, forced to leave England under charges of treason be- 
cause of his machinations with the leaders of the French Revolu- 
tion, and imprisoned for sedition in the United States because of 
his criticism of John Adams, Cooper penned some of the most 
eloquent essays on the natural inferiority of Negroes and the 
natural justice of black slavery. Ever, or almost ever, the great 
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apostle of freedom of the press and speech, he encouraged the 
censorship of abolitionist literature. A great friend of the mass, 
in the abstract, he could not tolerate living with the common man 
in person. An arch anti-Federalist, he conspired to place Nicholas 
Biddle in the White House. Cooper was the author of highly 
scholarly and closely reasoned volumes in political economy, law, 
medicine, and chemistry, but was given to hysterical exaggeration 
and innuendo in public controversy. As is so frequently the case, 
those who would defend the man on principle often found him 
in an indefensible action." 

Cooper’s opponents invariably appeared to him as Presby- 
terians, or as some other kind of bigoted Calvinists, with a dismal 
distrust of human reason and a completely irrational commitment 
to primitive superstition to which they were determined to enslave 
mankind. His opponents charged that he was almost insanely 
obsessed. In the words of one of them: 

These clergymen are sadly in the old gentleman’s way. Whether he writes 
a book on Political Economy, a metaphysical tract on free enquiry—whether 
he is treating of Geology or Chemistry—the Clergy—the Clergy still elbow 
him. They are like Hamlet’s ghost;—he shifts his ground, but with ghostly 
pertinacity, they still haunt him. If he rides upon a highway, they confront 
his path—in the streets they attend him—and at every corner he comes—pop 
upon them;—until terrified by his own fancies, and in the warmth of his 
imagination, the very posts and old trees are converted into Clergymen.” 

It is true that Cooper saw clergymen everywhere. He was 
certain that they sought control of all educational institutions. 
The schools they could not control, they would, he believed, destroy 
by the charge of “godlessness.” But the clergymen he saw were 
not all ghosts. At the University of Virginia the Presbyterians 
blocked his appointment as professor, though Jefferson had sup- 
ported him. At South Carolina College, where people from many 
denominations lived together in harmony and tolerance, prayers 
were enforced twice daily and attended by the faculty, including 
Cooper; but several congressional investigations were called for at 
the insistence of the Presbyterians. These investigations failed to 
produce evidence that Cooper or any other faculty member had 
used his position to attack any religious group. Almost invariably 
students testified that Cooper urged them to support the religion 
of their families. Within the College itself there was, then, little 
religious tension during Cooper’s regime. From the outside, how- 
ever, the clergy mounted continuous attacks. 

In 1822, shortly after Cooper became president, the legislature 
appointed a committee to investigate Presbyterian charges that 
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discipline at the College was deteriorating because of the presi- 
dent’s sceptical attitude toward religion. Cooper was cleared, and 
even the legislative committee wondered if the grand juries initiat- 
ing the investigation had not lent themselves to “the purposes 
of sectarian zeal.”1* 


Thus, for all practical purposes, was Cooper’s presidency begun; 
thus was it to end. In the intervening years neither Cooper nor 
the sectarians missed many opportunities to press the attack. That 
Cooper’s translation of J. V. S. Broussais’s “On Irritation and In- 
sanity” should enter largely into the final conflict supports the 
thesis that opposition between secular and non-secular canons of 
knowledge was critical. Cooper hailed the Frenchman as a leading 
exponent of physiological medicine and materialism who produced 
secular theories of human nature at odds with those promulgated 
by dogmatic religion. 

Along with the Broussais translation Cooper republished sev- 
eral of his own materialistic essays written during an earlier con- 
troversy with the Pennsylvania clergy. Cooper’s essays “proved,” 
according to him, and “sacreligiously charged,” according to his 
enemies, that concepts of human nature based on metaphysical 
speculation and revealed religion were destined to become obsolete. 
As if this were not offensive erough, Cooper had added the further 
damnable argument that Jesus himself was a materialist. Clearly, 
no compromise was possible; another investigation of Cooper’s 
regime came to pass in 1831 and 1832. 

Once again, Cooper’s friends in the legislature and on the board 
of trustees secured his clearance; but he was, in fact, defeated. 
The College had been thoroughly discredited and was no longer 
accepted by many South Carolinians. Enrollments fell alarmingly, 
discipline problems increased, and, on November 27, 1833, Cooper 
resigned the presidency of the College. A year later he resigned 
his professorship. 

According to Daniel Walker Hollis, the University’s official 
biographer, Cooper had so shaken the public’s faith in the institu- 
tion that hostility still remains in many quarters: 


Cooper’s career at the college ultimately did much to bring about the 
founding of denominational colleges and the fragmentation of the State’s efforts 
to provide higher education. His forays into religious and political fields 
injected the college into public affairs and this, too, has been to its detriment. 
The reaction to Cooper also contributed to increasing parochialism in South 
Carolina: henceforth the State was more suspicious of and hostile to intellectual 
immigrants, and less tolerant of those who disagreed with prevailing dogma.” 
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After Cooper’s resignation the power of organized religion grew 
rapidly in the state, and only when the College was safely in the 
hands of such pillars of orthodoxy as Robert Barnwell and the 
Reverend James H. Thornwell did it begin to recover public 
support. No doubt they were intelligent and tolerant men who 
did much for the College—indeed Thornwell, at least, had been 
a student of Cooper’s—but the era which they dominated was very 
different from that which preceded it. Leaders of organized re- 
ligion were consciously courted, and the kind of speculation con- 
cerning human nature which Cooper had conducted was passé. 

In 1845 Thornwell thought of resigning the critically important 
Professorship of Sacred Literature and Evidences of Christianity 
which he had been given shortly after Cooper’s resignation. Presi- 
dent Preston, the source of whose apprehensions is evident, wrote 
the Charleston Presbytery, “We cannot afford to lose Doctor Thorn- 
well from the College. In the first place he is the representative 
of the Presbyterian Church, which embraces the bone and sinew 
of the state, without whose support the institution cannot exist.”!5 

Hollis describes Thornwell as struggling manfully to defend 
the doctrine that man is incurably evil. He had, says Hollis, 
“nothing but scorn for the ‘heretical’ doctrines that exalted the 
excellence of human nature and the perfectability of man.”!* 
Thornwell did not consider the college an agency for social reform. 
Its job, he maintained, was to preserve the social order. To be 
sure, he did speak out on social issues, defending slavery and 
excoriating abolitionists in a manner that would have delighted 
his old teacher Thomas Cooper. But one scarcely wonders where 
that old Jacobin and Deist would have placed himself in the 
world described by Thornwell as made up of “aetheists, socialists, 
communists, red republicans, and jacobins on the one side, and 
the friends of order and regulated freedom on the other.” “In a 
word,” said he, “the world is the battleground—Christianity and 
aetheism the combatants; and the progress of humanity the stake.”"" 

One problem remains. The College of South Carolina was 
established in the era of Revolutionary optimism, and a great deal 
of Jeffersonian sympathy still existed when Cooper assumed its 
presidency. Yet evangelical religion was already on the march, 
and Cooper’s religious views were at sharp variance with those 
of most South Carolinians. Always quarrelsome and intemperate 
in argument, his reputation as a trouble-maker was well established 
before he appeared in Columbia. How did he survive so long? 

Perhaps the answer lies partly in his undisputed distinction as 
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a scholar in law, medicine, chemistry, and political economy—fields 
which the American community was finding increasingly valuable. 
Moreover, Cooper was a vigorous exponent of states rights, free 
trade, and slavery—views held by most of his constituency. As 
one of the first to suggest that the time had come when South 
Carolina should “calculate the value of the Union,” Cooper en- 
deared himself to a growing group of “nullifiers,” though he offend- 
ed the strong union sentiment which still existed. The problem 
was one of balance of power. The sectarians could not alone defeat 
the coalition of secularists, free-traders, state-righticts, and radicals 
who supported Cooper in his early years. But the strength of his 
opponents grew, and by 1830 a coalition of pro-unionists and 
evangelical religionists controlled the legislature in which the final 
charges against Cooper were brought. 

By the time the actual hearings were held the nullifiers had 
gained ascendency, and Cooper, whom they viewed as a near 
martyr to their cause, was briefly saved. However, greater unanim- 
ity on political issues was rapidly developing. Cooper’s obnoxious 
religious views needed no longer to be tolerated when his support 
on political issues was no longer required. When no ideological 
group is powerful enough to control a state government, the elective 
or appointive board of control may safeguard critical inquiry at 
a university, if only because it cannot agree on whose dogma to 
follow. The same kind of a board, however, may become useless 
for this purpose when ideological unanimity develops in the com- 
munity. In such times orthodoxy, ever the enemy of the secular 
spirit, governs the state university. Even if the board resists, as 
it did for a time in South Carolina, a public which insists on 
dogmatic answers may destroy a university which refuses to sup- 
port these answers. 


Horace Holley at Transylvania 


Two men destined to become casualties in the struggle to estab- 
lish a new kind of higher education had visited Monticello in 1818 
and sought the advice of Thomas Jefferson. One, Thomas Cooper, 
was hoping for a professorship in the new University of Virginia. 
As we have noted this was a vain hope; the sectarians had already 
identified him as an enemy. The second, young Horace Holley, 
fresh from religious controversies in New England, was en route 
to Lexington to consider the presidency of Transylvania University. 
Both shared many of Jefferson’s opinions about higher education 
and received encouragement from him; both were to fight the same 
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conservative forces that made Jefferson’s struggles for the Uni- | 


versity of Virginia difficult. 

Transylvania traced its origins back to the action of the Vir- 
ginia legislature, which in 1780 had donated 8,000 acres of escheat- 
ed land to promote seminaries of learning in the western country, 
In 1783 Transylvania Seminary had been chartered under a self- 


perpetuating board. Only the tender care and zeal of the Presby- Ff 


terians kept this struggling school alive through the succeeding 
decades. Had they been more careful (or less telerant) in appoint- 
ing subsequent members of the controlling board, Transylvania 
might have remained merely one of their many denominational 
colleges. In time, however, the Presbyterians found themselves in 


a minority position on the board which appointed a Unitarian [ 


minister as head of the seminary. 
Stung by this event, the Presbyterians withdrew from Tran- 


’ sylvania and started to build a competing denominational academy. } 


For this, they too, received a legislative grant of 6,000 acres of 
public lands. Before their new Kentucky Academy could begin 
operation, however, Transylvania was in the hands of a respected 
Episcopalian minister, James Moore. Since the Presbyterians had 
complete confidence in Moore, a union of the two schools was in 
order. In 1799 the newly enlarged Transylvania University was 
chartered by the legislature of Kentucky. Interestingly enough, 
the Presbyterians were again in control of its governing board. 

Through brief periods of sectarian harmony, or complete Pres- 
byterian dominance, the fortunes of the University began to 
improve. There were established, and sporadically operated, de- 
partments of law and medicine, in addition to the expanded aca- 
demic department. By 1815, however, religious conflict was again 
rife, and the legislature threatened to replace the self-perpetuating 
board with an elective one. Too late to prevent this action, two 
Presbyterian board members joined the liberal minority to elect 
Horace Holley as president. In spite of this, the legislature dis- 
missed the board and appointed a new one which included no 
clerical members. From this new board Holley accepted appoint- 
ment in 1818. 

According to James Hopkins, the historian of Kentucky Uni- 
versity, “the revolution against sectarianism had succeeded, the 
liberals were in control, and the Presbyterians began the organ- 
ization of another college, Centre, which should be theirs only.”"* 
According to the Presbyterian viewpoint, “From that time, with 
an unGodly board and a Unitarian President, that institution 
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[Transylvania] sent forth infidel graduates with great uniformity.”!® 

Holley had been assured of state financial support by the 
governor and by leading legislators. The congregations of Lex- 
ington, even the Presbyterian congregation, had bid him welcome. 
Writing to his wife he promised happiness in Lexington: “We shall 
be more independent than we have ever been, and modes of influ- 
ence will be opened to us, which we could not enjoy at the head 
of a parish merely, in any country. It is much better to be a 
rallying point for all the sects, than to be the partisan of either, 
however powerful that sect might be. But no sect in this country 
can swallow up the others. They must continue to check and 
balance each other, and to leave wise men an opportunity for safe 
and full inquiry.”?° 

For nine years the promise of success and happiness was 
realized. In the college curriculum, modern languages, political 
economy, history, pharmacy, surveying, navigation, and the natural 
sciences received a respected place beside the classical languages, 

mathematics, and philosophy. One of the nation’s leading medical 
| faculties was assembled, and a law school, short-lived to be sure, 
was started. Perhaps little credit is due Holley for the pioneering 
natural history research and teaching carried out by the brilliant 
Constantine S. Rafinesque, since Holley and Rafinesque did not get 
along particularly well, but it is significant that Transylvania, under 
Holley, did provide a place for such new research. 

In a few short years Transylvania began to attract favorable 
attention throughout the nation, and her enrollment grew rapidly. 
The state of Kentucky provided sizeable financial grants which 
were augmented by gifts from the city of Lexington and private 
individuals. None of these sources was dependable or regular 
enough, unfortunately, for Holley to feel secure. Even in the years 
of glory Transylvania lived a hand-to-mouth existence, never 
knowing whether its outstretched hand would be refilled. 

To the more extreme sectarians Holley continued to appear a 
dangerously deistic heretic; to back-country fundamentalists and 
anti-intellectuals he was a snob addicted to the near-sinful habits 
of high society. His personal manners were too fine; the use of 
wines, the Sunday evening musicales, his attendance at horse races, 
even the semi-nude sculpture in his home were exaggerated and 
excoriated. Only in Lexington were he and his wife Mary deeply 
respected. Indeed, the Lexington newspapers refused to print 
attacks upon him. 

But Lexington itself, whose polite society took pride in having 
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built a new Athens on the frontier, was thought by the back-country 
folk to be the seat of a degenerate and grasping aristocracy. | 
Transylvania became a symbol, of high culture to Lexingtonians, 
of degeneracy and aristocracy to those in the rural areas. By 1825 § 
an agrarian sense of economic exploitation was in league with the 
forces of religious fundamentalism and frontier anti-intellectualism 
against Lexington and Holley. With the Jacksonian Democrats 
and the religious fundamentalists in firm control of the state gov- 
ernment, the future of Transylvania was bleak. Holley resigned 
in March 1827; within a year he was dead. In the early years of 
the 1820’s, one might have guessed that Kentucky was ready for 
a modern state university. In retrospect it is clear that a small 
minority, advanced in their views of education, had but temporarily 
controlled the state and given Holley a few brief years of oppor- f 
tunity. The events leading to his resignation and the subsequent f 
decline of Transylvania are evidence that the larger public of f 
Kentucky had never accepted these views or this institution as 
their own. 

When the Morrill Act of 1862 gave Kentucky a chance to | 
establish a university more clearly designed to serve the interests 
of farmers and mechanics, her people once more attempted a 
compromise between a sectarian and a public secular system. By 
this time Transylvania was virtually in ruin. Its facilities were | 
merged with those of Kentucky University, a Disciples of Christ 
college. Once again opposition developed among the Baptists, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians, who accused the Disciples of Christ 
of having used state resources to further their own sectarian ends. 
New conflicts, as bitter as those of the Holley era, followed before a 
university came into being that was entirely controlled by the state. 


Philip Lindsley and the University of Nashville 


That the Presbyterians became the bitter enemies of Cooper 
and Holley is a tribute to their dedication to learning and their 
ability to recognize fundamental issues, as well, perhaps, as to their 
stiff-neckedness. They cared deeply about education. Because of 
their zeal they sometimes violently opposed the educational efforts 
of those with whom they disagreed; without that zeal education 
would have developed much more slowly in many areas. Not all 
Presbyterians were so violently sectarian, or even Calvinistic, in 
their attitude toward human nature as the more bitter opponents 
of Cooper and Holley. Indeed, one of their most distinguished 
ministers, Philip Lindsley, took the lead in trying to establish in 
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Tennessee a university dedicated to serving the entire community 
without becoming a tool of any particular group. 

Lindsley came to Tennessee after beginning a most promising 
career in New Jersey. His distinction as a minister, and as a 
professor at Princeton, twice led the trustees of Transylvania to 
invite him to become president of the College. In 1817 he was 
elected vice president of Princeton; he served as its acting presi- 
dent in 1822, and in the next year was offered the presidency. 
Dickinson College and the new Ohio University at Athens also 
negotiated with him concerning the leadership of those institutions. 
One wonders why he chose in 1824 to become president of little 
Cumberland College in Nashville, Tennessee. 

In 1806 Congress had granted the State of Tennessee 100,000 
acres of land for the establishment of two universities. Blount 
College in East Tennessee and Cumberland College in Nashville, 
both Presbyterian colleges, became quasi-state universities in due 
time. Blount was ultimately to become the present University 
of Tennessee; Cumberland, by a long and tortuous journey worthy 
of being retraced by those interested in the intricate interplay of 
sectarian, federal, state, and philanthropic support of education, 
ultimately became, in part, the George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

Though remaining in the hands of self-perpetuating boards, 
and seldom aided significantly by the state, these two institutions 
were viewed as representing the general interest in education. In 
1809 the legislature passed an act providing that, “No ordinance, 
rule, or by-law should ever be entered into so as to give a prefer- 
ence to any one denomination of Christians,” a statement which 
could be interpreted as tending toward secularism, at least in so far 
as it outlawed a rigorously dogmatic approach to truth. 

After the reorganization of Cumberland as the University of 
Nashville in 1824, a sustained and reasonably successful attempt 
was made by Philip Lindsley to broaden the curriculum and raise 
standards to those appropriate to a university. Lindsley was not 
a thoroughgoing secularist. He was a Presbyterian whose Puritan 
bias clearly showed. “Show me,” he said, “a poor man, in the 
enjoyment of his health, who never seeks to improve his position, 
and I will show you a man fit or fitting for the penitentiary or the 
gallows.”*!_ Nevertheless, he was scornful of colleges which pre- 
tended to be non-sectarian but which actually sought to proselyte 
students. This, he maintained, had never happened at Nashville. 
Carefully avoiding sectarian issues, he appealed to the common 
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convictions of Christianity.22 Like Horace Mann, and most Prot- 
estant leaders of his time, he saw no irony in the argument that 
freedom of religion and thought is assured so long as indoctrination 
is restricted to the common elements of Christianity, which became 
in fact the common elements of Protestantism. 

Nor was he an advocate of highly utilitarian education. He 
worked hard to establish a multi-purpose university with a wide 
range of professional schools and with the shops and experimental 
farms needed to provide training in the agricultural and mechanical 
arts; but he insisted that all higher education be centered on the 
liberal arts required of all educated people, and he constantly 
complained because his patrons were ever concerned about the 
vocational value of college training. 


Lindsley clearly realized that the proliferation of small colleges 
and the fragmentation of educational support threatened to make 
adequate higher education impossible for all. He chose Nashville 
because it lay in the center of a vast and growing region where 
there were no competing colleges. The circle of its potential influ- 
ence had a radius of 200 miles. If this potentially vast community 
could be rallied to the support of a single non-sectarian university, 
a great institution of higher education was achievable. Lindsley 
believed the necessary support would be forthcoming: 

I did once flatter myself [he recalled in 1848] that the people of Tennessee 
would rally around this infant seat of science, and take just pride in its growth 
and prosperity. I did suppose that they would cherish an institution of their 
own—-established in their own flourishing metropolis—in the midst of their 
own territory, and of their peculiar manners, customs, climate, habits, and all 
those other nameless indescribable somethings which constitute home... . I 
did suppose that the good sense of the community would soon perceive that a 
university cannot be in every town—that it must have some one permanent 


location—and that, when once fixed and in operation, all petty jealousies and 
rivalries would die away.” 


With characteristic missionary zeal Lindsley stumped the state 
of Tennessee, spreading the gospel of higher education. He noted 
that the new kind of higher education which combined liberal edu- 
cation with vocational and professional training gave all young 
people the opportunity for social mobility and promised to become 
the great balance wheel in the social and economic class struggle. 
He argued that moral instruction in the common elements of the 
Christian faith would mitigate the viciousness of sectarian conflict. 
What Horace Mann had done for the common school in Massa- 
chusetts, Lindsley tried to do for the university in Tennessee. 
And the University of Nashville did rise to a position of dis- 
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tinction among American universities; but Lindsley failed. Within 
a decade Nashville’s sphere of influence began to fill with de- 
nominational colleges. When he resigned in 1848 the once virgin 
ground was hostess to thirty institutions of higher education. —Two 
years after his resignation the University was bankrupt and sus- 
pended operations. Despite heroic efforts he had been unable to 
defend the University against charges of “godlessness” and infi- 
delity, or the city of Nashville against back-country charges of 
iniquity and aristocracy. 

In 1854 the University was re-organized around a strong 
medical faculty, and after the Civil War a federally-subsidized 
state normal school took over the facilities of the literary depart- 
ment. On this school was George Peabody College built. 

Thomas Cooper, Horace Holley, and Philip Lindsley: the 
actions of these three men showed traces of the colors we identify 
with the modern state university. Signs of the day to come shone 
most brilliantly from Columbia, South Carolina, and were violently 
repressed. ‘Though the trustees who manned the lights were 
elected officials and the legislators who controlled the public purse 
paid for the electricity, the switch was pulled when a harsh 
secular beam played too brightly into the recesses of sectarianism. 

One would have thought the sun itself had risen over Lexing- 
ton, but in a brief moment darkness again descended. A less 
brilliant, but more steady, glow hovered on the horizon at Nash- 
ville, but this too was a false dawn. Had we examined the sky 
over Virginia, and later over Michigan, we could, of course, have 
seen the new day come more steadily. But who, in a real dawn, 
looks only to the east and ignores the subtle play of black and 
white and red in the southern and western skies. 
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THE ROLE OF THE PRESIDENTS IN 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGES OF 
THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


Richard G. Durnin 


The vast complexity of a modern American university and the 
manifold duties of the man who serves as its executive are well 
known. Administration has become a more demanding operation 
than it was when James Madison, an Episcopal bishop and late 
eighteenth-century president of the College of William and Mary, 
described the vicissitudes of the College’s early days: “The first 
plan of our College was imperfect. It consisted of a President, 
whose only business was to superintend....”! Obviously, superin- 
tending is not what it used to be. 

But the presiding officers in the eight dolsalal colleges estab- 
lished between 1636 and the break with the Crown in 1776 were 
men of astonishing versatility. Altogether, thirty-six individuals 
became heads of the American colonial colleges. (Queen’s College, 
now Rutgers University, although established in 1766, and with 
instruction in the hands of tutors from 1771, did not name a 
president until 1785.) 

The early American colleges gave their heads various titles, 
most of which originated in British tradition. The highest office 
in a British university was that of chancellor, and the position was 
usually occupied by an individual of exalted rank, a non-resident 
of the university, who appeared only at convocations of major 
importance. His duties at other times were performed by the 
vice chancellor, who was elected from among the heads of the 
various colleges to serve for a limited period. In turn, the head 
of a college was elected from its own faculty. His function was 
much the same in each college, although his title varied from 
college to college: “principal,” “warden,” “rector,” “provost,” “dean,” 
“master,” or “president.” 

In the American colonies, only the College of William and 
Mary made use of the title and concept of the non-resident chan- 
cellor. The Bishop of London served in this position at the outset, 
and George Washington later became non-resident chancellor. He 
served from 1789 until his death in 1799. 

“Provost” was the title given to the Reverend William Smith, 
who served the College of Philadelphia from 1755 to 1780. 
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“Rector,” a title often used to designate the head of a European 
college in the medieval period, was used at Yale until 1745, when 
it was changed to “president” during the term of the Reverend 
Thomas Clap. Increase Mather was named rector of Harvard in 
1686 (having become president the year before) and continued 
until 1692; from then to 1701, when Mather resigned, he was 
again known as the president. Earlier, on August 27, 1640, Henry 
Dunster had been elected president of Harvard. The term had 
been used at Magdalen College, Cambridge University, where 
Dunster attended, but it was of inferior rank to the position of 
master there. (There is reason to believe that Dunster thought 
of himself as a teacher rather than an administrator, in the 
present-day sense of the word. The Overseers, and later the 
Fellows, of Harvard College dealt with most matters of govern- 
ment.) The title of president had widespread use among the 
colleges of the colonies. 


The colonial colleges were small institutions. The curriculum 
was limited to offerings that differed but little from those of the 
English and Scottish universities. The president, a clergyman 
(with only one exception), saw his role as an extension of his 
work in the church, and in some cases the presidency was an 
incident in his career in the church. When Increase Mather was 
asked to move to Cambridge and become a “full-time” president 
of Harvard, he wrote in reply: “If I comply with what is desired 
I shall be taken off, in a great measure at least, from my public 
ministry. Should I leave preaching to 1500 souls only to expound 
to forty or fifty children, few of them capable of edification by 
such exercises, I doubt I should not do well ...I am now grown 
into years ... not well able to endure the hardships of the 
Presidentship.”* 

Daniel Neal, a contemporary historian of colonial New England 
succinctly enumerated the president’s duties at Harvard, and his 
words apply to most of the American institutions: “The President’s 
province, besides the general government of the whole College, is 
to examine into the qualifications of all who desire to be admitted 
into the College; to pray, and expound a Chapter morning and 
evening; .. . to confer all degrees, and to preach sometimes on 
the Lord’s Days.”* 

The charters of the several colleges seldom delineated the role 
of the president in any more detail than to authorize him to act 
for the governing board in the “care of education and government” 
of the scholars. Subsequent by-laws enacted by trustees are often 
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more specific in stating the president’s role. But there is no doubt 
that the colonial college president had much authority over his 
gathering of tutors and students, and that this authority grew with 
the growth of the institution and the increasing unwillingness of 
governing boards to deal with minutiae. 

Some of the colonial colleges were shadows of their presidents. 
Indeed, the Reverend Eleazar Wheelock actually founded Dart- 
mouth College. Although funds from abroad were raised by others, 
Wheelock decided to stress the education of white scholars, his 
eriginal plan with the Indians (Moor’s Charity School) having 
failed to accomplish all he had hoped. He put up the college 
building, his own house, a sawmill, a gristmill, two barns, and a 
malthouse, besides clearing over seventy acres and raising crops. 
He governed the college, carried a full teaching load, and preached 
in the parish church on Sunday.® For his salary he is said to have 
been given only a supply of provisions. Wheelock’s early experi- 
ences at Hanover, New Hampshire, epitomize the multiple role 
of the colonial college president in the early period. 


It was usually the plan of those who drafted charters for the 
colleges that the president should be the chief teacher; all other 
teachers were regarded as his assistants. There was no expectation 
that the president should become heavily occupied with adminis- 
trative duties. The trustees of King’s College could only “elect 
one or more Fellow or Fellows, Professor or Professors, Tutor or 
Tutors to assist the President of said College in the Education and 
Government of the Students... .”7 Increase Mather, Harvard's 
sixth president, wrote to the Reverend James Pierpont, one of 
Yale’s original trustees, that “a President & two or three tutors 


’ may be sufficient for ye ordinary good government of ye school 


for academic learning.”® 

President James Manning was the sole faculty member of the 
College of Rhode Island until 1767, when the staff was enlarged 
with a “Professor of Natural Philosophy.”® Henry Dunster was 
president of Harvard for three years with no tutors, engaging his 
first in 1643; they were to be paid by the Overseers “for the present 
helpe of the president, to read to the junior pupills as the president 
shall see fitt.”1° Before the colonial period was over it was 
apparent that the growing list of studies and increased number 
of scholars could not be managed by the president alone. Perhaps 
it was then that the present meaning of the word “administration,” 
as applied to higher education, first began to develop. 

It appears that the president of William and Mary did not 
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teach. If this was true, he was the only colonial college head 
who was not active as a professor. Andrew Burnaby, an authori- 
tative English traveler of 1759-60, reported critically: “The Col- 
lege of William and Mary is the only public place of education [in 
Virginia], and this has by no means answered the design of its 
institution. It has a... president and six professors. The business 
of the president is to superintend the whole, and to read four 
theological lectures annually.”41_ The College claims to have had 
the first complete faculty of an American college. As early as 
1729, it had a president, six professors, an usher, and a writing 
master.!* At that time Harvard’s faculty consisted of a president, 
two professors, and tutors. 

When there were ample professors and tutors to take over the 
underclassmen in the colonial colleges, the president usually taught 
a sort of eighteenth-century “general education” course known as 
“moral philosophy.”: This omnibus course touched the fields of 
ethics, law, history, economics, government, politics, and religion. 
Samuel Johnson of King’s College, Thomas Clap of Yale, and 
John Witherspoon of the College of New Jersey wrote books for 
this “president’s course.” 1% 

The examination of students for admission was also a presi- 
dential function. John Adams, who was a mid-eighteenth-century 
student at Harvard, wrote of his first meeting with the president: 
“Arrived at Cambridge [1751]. I presented myself according to 
my directions and underwent the usual examination by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Holyoke, and the tutors Flint, Hancock, Mayhew and 
Marsh.”** Yale’s Ezra Stiles often examined prospective students 
while on one of his journeys in New England.'5 

As befitting the presidents’ careers in the church, their greatest 
concern, with the possible exception of academic progress, was the 
spiritual welfare of their students. The president often catechized 
and presented boys for confirmation or church membership. His 
common duties included the reading of the Scriptures at morning 
and evening prayer and the preaching of sermons at various times. 
All of the colleges were founded in an atmosphere of Protestant 
Christianity which featured one or another of the denominations 
prominent in America in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Some of the colleges were religiously orthodox and existed ostensi- 
bly for the perpetuation of the faith and, thus, for the preparation 
of ministers. Others showed unusual liberality for the time, both 
by charter and by actual educational practices. At the outset, all 
were headed by men of the clergy—even Philadelphia’s liberal 
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College, Academy and Charitable School, where William Smith, 
the Anglican divine, was provost. Theology was still “Queen of 
the Sciences,” and men of learning were usually men of the church, 
or were educated within the framework of religious thought. Or: vy 
John Leverett, who served Harvard from 1708 to 1724, was not 
an ordained clergyman. 

Local parish duties, with extended church obligations to one’s 
own denomination, were within the role of many of the early 
college heads. Yale’s Abraham Pierson was the minister at Killing- 
worth, Connecticut, and taught the college students at this location 
during his six-year rectorship. Later colonial presidents of Yale 
were very much involved with matters concerning the Congrega- 
tional Church in Connecticut. At the College of New Jersey, 
Jonathan Dickinson combined his duties as Presbyterian minister 
at Elizabethtown with presiding over the infant institution. Until 
Aaron Burr moved from Newark to Nassau Hall in Princeton, he, 
too, combined ministerial and presidential duties. James Man- 
ning of Rhode Island College, James Blair of William and Mary 
(along with all the colonial presidents of this college), and Eleazar 
Wheelock of Dartmouth held parish responsibilities. Samuel 
Johnson of King’s College served as assistant rector of New 
York’s Trinity Church. 

Matters of discipline were constantly involving the presidents, 
as college heads and as teachers. Boys were generally younger 
at college entrance in those days, and roguishness is often a con- 
comitant to boyhood—whether the century is the seventeenth or 
the twentieth. The old college was a patriarchal establishment; 
the schedule was rigid, and laws made a host of acts illegal. A 
boy matriculated at fourteen or fifteen and was graduated before 
he was fully grown. Adolescence, or even post-adolescence, re- 
quired close supervision then as it does now. 


There is reason to believe that student behavior became more 
difficult to control during the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Changes in the morals and manners in the provinces had their 
effect upon the colleges. There was a reported increase in drink- 
ing (other than beer—it didn’t count), cursing, and insubordina- 
tion. The president often disciplined students personally. Henry 
Dunster whipped two twenty-year-old ministers’ sons for stealing, 
and Nathaniel Dames (Harvard, class of 1761) recorded in his 
diary of September 9, 1760: “President Holyoke sick, wherefore 
much deviltry carries on in college.”’* Although discipline of 
students was a major part of the multiple role of the college 
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president, in 1768 the Corporation and Overseers of Harvard 
re-instated some students that Mr. Holyoke had expelled.1’ 


The problem of financial support was probably as serious for 
the heads of colonial colleges as it is today for the president of a 
private college. As contrasted with higher education in England 
or Scotland of that day, with which most of the early presidents 
were familiar, education in colonial America, as Professor Morison 
has pointed out, was supported by a “pay as you go policy.”** 
Oxford and Cambridge were well endowed with land grants, but 
land was plentiful in America and not the soundest basis, at this 
time, for establishing a college. 

The colonial college presidents often had to go out and raise 
funds. They soon found that the British Isles were a more lucra- 
tive field than the colonies themselves—at least before the Revo- 
lution. Although the New Englanders supported to their ability 
(in the case of Harvard through contributions of the “college corn” 
and lotteries), overseas trips were profitable. Increase Mather’s 
acquaintance with the rich London merchant, Thomas Hollis, 
helped to procure the generous Hollisan donations to Harvard, 
and James Blair succeeded in securing considerable funds in 
England for the endowment of William and Mary.’® Provost 
Smith of Philadelphia, however, collected £23,000 in both Britain 
and the colonies.” Ezra Stiles noted him in Charlestown, South 
Carolina, in December 1771, where Smith “published an address 
soliciting benefactions toward augmenting the college funds.””! 
The trustees of the College of New Jersey expected great bene- 
fits to come to the College after the acceptance of the presidency 
by John Witherspoon. He apparently lived up to their expecta- 
tions, for American subscriptions amounted to almost a thousand 
pounds soon after he took office. His judgment was not so keen 
in 1783, when he canvassed England and Scotland. This venture, 
as might have been expected after the Revolution, was a failure.”* 

President Conant once described the twentieth-century college 
president as a “member of a mendicant order.” Although the 
colonial president no doubt felt the resemblance too, he was 
frequently assisted by the colonial government. Aid from the 
provinces was often direct, and the base of the support of the 
earliest colleges was wide: the revenue of one penny on each 
pound of tobacco exported from Virginia to another colony went to 
the College of William and Mary. Even Connecticut freemen were 
asked to pay the “college corn” for early Harvard. (“The work is a 
service to Christ, to bring up young plants for his service.”)* 
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The colonial college presidents played active parts in public 
affairs, Harvard’s Increase Mather, called “a pioneer in American 
diplomacy,” spent four years as colonial agent to the Crown for 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay.** William and Mary’s presi- 
dents usually sat on the Virginia Council. Samuel Langdon of 
Harvard, Napthali Daggett of Yale, James Manning of Rhode 
Island, and Eleazar Wheelock of Dartmouth espoused the cause 
of American independence. John Witherspoon of Princeton epito- 
mized the ideals of American patriotism and public service: he 
signed the Declaration of Independence, served for seven years 
as a representative to the Continental Congress, and attended the 
New Jersey State Constitutional Convention. The outstanding 
Tory among the group was Myles Cooper, the youthful head of 
King’s College. He warmly embraced the side of the Crown and 
used his voice and pen on its behalf. A mob went to his lodgings 
on May 10, 1775, and he narrowly escaped while two students 
(one of whom was Alexander Hamilton) held them off.*5 

The demanding duties of a college head somehow allowed 
time for writing. Inevitably, many of the presidents’ publications 
were sermons; but the number of works dealing with theology, 
philosophy, history, biography, poetry, and politics is impressive. 
Much of the writing was done before the authors assumed their 
academic duties, but the new position did not usually deter the 
outflow from their pens. Benjamin Wadsworth, however, who 
published sixty works before heading Harvard in 1725, published 
nothing during his presidency, believing his position required that 
he avoid all religious controversy.”® 

Interestingly enough, the nineteenth-century college president 
retained all of the accumulated responsibilities from the earlier 
years and added to these the many duties that came as the result 
of the growth of higher education. The real change in the role of 
the college president has come in the twentieth century. The 
administrator today has little time for the quiet pursuit of learning 
or the establishment of a patriarchal relationship with students 
and faculty. The leadership of American colleges and universities 
has to a large extent been placed in the hands of men who, if not 
of humane letters, have demonstrated their ability to raise funds, 
manipulate budgets, handle complex personnel problems, manage 
enormous physical plants, provide for the ever-growing disciplines 
which appear on the academic scene, and speak publicly on many 
phases of higher education. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, in writing to his trustees at Columbia 
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University in 1921, commented: “None of the duties that devolved 
immediately upon President Samuel Johnson are now performed 
by his successor. ... The President of the University is now 
occupied almost entirely with problems newly arisen out of new 
developments and new conditions.”**7 President Butler and his 
contemporaries have delegated much authority, but what remains 
for the modern college president—as it existed for his colonial 
predecessor—is responsibility for all phases of the education of 
the students that come to his university. Perhaps this is the 
only common denominator that underlies the administration of 
institutions of higher learning in the seventeenth, eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, and twentieth centuries. 
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INNOCENTS ABROAD: AMERICAN STUDENTS 
AT BRITISH UNIVERSITIES IN THE 
EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Paul Nash 


In the eighteenth century, American education, like American 
culture, was not self-sufficient: its acropolis lay in Britain. Stu- 
dents interested in medicine took their training at London or 
Edinburgh; ministers were continually recruited in the mother 
country; a few years at one of the Inns of Court still provided 
the best training in law; significant numbers of Americans attended 
Oxford or Cambridge, seeking “a gentleman’s education.” 

However, there was a growing notion that English culture was 
effete, and, after the Revolution, this feeling was reinforced by 
the national enthusiasm and exaggeration of cultural distinctive- 
ness which gave importance to the writings of such a man as Noah 
Webster. Both he and Jefferson maintained that independence 
in education was a natural corollary to political freedom and a 
prerequisite to real national autonomy. They based their argu- 
ments on the grounds that an English education made American 
students discontented with the more rugged life at home, and 
that undergraduate life abroad was dangerously immoral. Some 
of the writings examined in this article throw interesting light 
on the truth of these assertions. 

There can be little doubt as to the influence of these writings, 
even though in the case of some professional studies that influence 
was resisted until well on into the nineteenth century. As the end 
of the eighteenth century approached, American students were 
decreasingly attracted by the venerable traditions of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The latter was chiefly noted for theoretical mathe- 
matics; the former for the classics. "These subjects made little 
appeal to the youth of a country rich in natural resources but 
almost wholly lacking in the advantages of a highly developed 
civilization. While many Americans were eager to visit these 
two oldest universities, few looked upon them as institutions 
where they would like to pursue their education. 

In law, the story was similar. An examination of Jones’s list 
of American law students in England shows that “the American- 
born members of the Inns of Court before the year 1815 number 
about 236.... More than half this number were admitted be- 
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tween 1750 and 1775,”! and practically all of the remaining 
entered before 1795. By far the majority of these men came 
from the states south of Maryland, and almost all of those who 
were enrolled during the war were loyalists. 

With respect to medicine and chemistry, however, the situation 
was somewhat different. American university facilities in these 
fields were comparatively undeveloped throughout the eighteenth 
century, and such places as Edinburgh and London therefore 
continued to attract American students. 

The theological training in the English Establishment was 
acquired chiefly at Oxford and Cambridge, but few Americans 
availed themselves of the opportunity. Much the same was true 
of the schools of the various dissenting sects at Homerton, High- 
bury, Hoxton, Rotherham, Axminster, Wrexham, Bristol, Stepney, 
and York.2 By contrast, theological facilities at Edinburgh con- 
tinued to be used by numerous Americans at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

This was the picture, then, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century: the medical training to be obtained in Edinburgh or 
London was still highly regarded by Americans and considerably 
used; the theological courses at Edinburgh attracted some; but 
otherwise, most students, influenced by the writings of Webster, 
Jefferson, and others, or for reasons of their own, sought further 
education elsewhere than in the British Isles. This article will 
therefore concern itself principally with the medical training of 
Edinburgh and London and the theological facilities at Edinburgh, 
plus American visitors’ impressions of the two ancient universities. 

In 1802 Benjamin Silliman* was appointed professor of chem- 
istry and mineralogy at Yale, despite a virtually complete absence 
of formal qualifications for the post. Deciding that he needed 
some professional training in order to fulfill his teaching responsi- 
bilities, he set off, in 1805, for Europe. Although he took courses 
only at Edinburgh University, he also gave an account in his jour- 
nal of many aspects of life at Cambridge, where he “took the 
liberty of making numerous inquiries concerning the university, its 
courses of instruction, its police and discipline, and other interesting 
circumstances.”* He found that the burden of instruction prin- 
cipally devolved upon a certain number of the fellows, who per- 
formed duties very similar to those discharged by the tutors in 
American colleges: “They meet their classes at appointed hours 
and places, and text-books of the different subjects are prescribed 
to the classes from which they are expected to obtain such infor- 
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mation as is necessary to qualify them for a proper appearance 
before their instructers.”® 

The question of the corrupt morals and dissipated lives of the 
youth at English universities, as a consequence of the alleged lax- 
ness of discipline, engaged his attention. On the whole, he con- 
cluded that the subject had been greatly misrepresented in America. 
The majority of the students were “moral and studious,” but “the 
particular personal inspection into the habits of every individual 
member of the colleges, which is so rigorously practised in most 
of the American institutions of the kind, is here, in a great measure, 
unknown.”® The students were left more to their own discretion, 
and if no gross indecorum became public the authorities did not 
interfere. He found, however, a difficulty in English universities 
which American colleges did not face to the same extent: that is, 
the presence and influence of the heirs to “hereditary titles, honours, 
fortunes, and expectations of various kinds.”” It was not surprising 
that these men were not amenable to academic discipline or the 
best examples of sobriety and studious industry. 

Silliman attempted to compare English universities and Amer- 
ican colleges, although he admitted the difficulties involved in such 
a comparison, claiming that it might be fairer to draw a parallel 
between an American college and one of the individual colleges 
of the English universities. He concluded that “in classical learn- 
ing and philological literature, we are certainly far behind the 
English institutions, but, in mathematics, ethics, and the physical 
sciences, some of our institutions are probably equal to them.”* 
Pointing out that the two great universities of England had built 
their fame on somewhat different foundations, he mentioned that 
at Oxford classical literature was cultivated to the comparative 
prejudice of mathematics, while at Cambridge the greatest stress 
was laid on theoretical mathematics and natural philosophy. 


As a professor of chemistry, Silliman was naturally interested 
in the way that subject was treated at Cambridge. He was par- 
ticularly impressed by one professor, who took him to his labora- 
tory, and displayed everything for his inspection. Silliman found 
the laboratory a good one, and the apparatus extensive. This pro- 
fessor conducted a very interesting course, he reported, showing 
the application of chemistry to the manufactures of the country. 

At Edinburgh, Silliman took courses in medicine and chemistry, 
and he mentions many of the outstanding professors of the time. 
Their salaries were small, but were considerably augmented by 
the fees paid for tickets of admission to their courses. This system 
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provided a great stimulus to the professors and made for large 
disparities in their respective emoluments.® There were no fellows, 
and the instruction of the University was performed by the pro- 
fessors alone. 

Edinburgh impressed Silliman, who considered that it presented 
“a constellation of scientific and literary men, and, in proportion 
to its population holds, in this respect, a rank superior to that of 
any town in Britain, or perhaps in the world.”4° There were about 
fourteen hundred students at the University, including about five 
hundred medical students, collected from many parts of the world. 
Most came from Britain, but there were numbers from continental 
Europe, the West Indies, and the United States. “Of the latter de- 
scription there are at present twenty-five in Edinburgh, and most 
of them are from States south of New England.”"! 

There appeared to be little discipline exercised over the stu- 
dents of the medical school: they lodged in private houses and 
spent their time as they pleased. The only responsibility appeared 
to be that of the ultimate examination of the University, and only 
a small proportion applied for that. The examinations were con- 
ducted in Latin, an ordeal for which the hardy prepared themselves 
with the aid of “grinders,” who taught students to learn by rote 
a series of Latin questions and answers “which experience has 


shewn, may be commonly expected, and by ‘grinding’ them (as it 
is called) in this manner, from day to day, they [the grinders] 
at last enable ignorance and dulness to blunder along, through 
an examination.”!? 


John Shaw was another American who studied medicine at 
Edinburgh at the beginning of the century. His letters home paint 
a picture of hard work and well-occupied hours. Although the term 
did not begin until October 28, after that date his lectures and 
hospital visits took up the greater part of his time. In a letter to 
his father, written December 20, 1801, he outlined his busy time- 
table, concluding that “the few hours of daylight that we have 
here are all taken up by the lectures, and the only time for study is 
by candlelight.”"* He did not have much sympathy with the 
students who claimed that candlelight was injuring their sight, 
and considered that the widespread wearing of spectacles among 
the students was “in a great measure affectation, for although my 
eyes were always none of the best, yet I do not find that this great 
use of candles causes them more inconvenience than I experienced 
in the short nights of America.”"* 

Edinburgh at first held few social attractions for Shaw. In 
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December 1801, after having been two months in the city, he 
claimed to be leading a very solitary life. He seldom went out 
except to lectures and had no great temptation to do so; although 
he had received much kindness from some people, he thought 
“that in general the Scotch are a mighty dull people.”°5 However, 
his social life would seem to have picked up in the next two years, 
as he was able to write a lachrymose “Farewell to Edinburgh” 
when he left in 1803: 


Ah who does not love, when the sweet spring is near, 
To hear the lark hailing the day newly born? 
But, maidens of Edinburgh! when ye appear, 

We heed not the spring nor the music of morn. 
Yes! ye are dear to me, maidens of Edinburgh! 
Ne’er from my heart shall your memory die. 

But ah! while I think I must leave you to go afar, 
Sorrow distils a big tear from my eye.” 


William Gibson studied medicine at Edinburgh, 1806—9. Thirty 
years after his graduation, now professor of surgery in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, he returned to Britain in order to seek 
personal intercourse with the great surgeons and physicians of 
the country, and to compare their institutions and practice with 
America’s. His writings provide an extremely detailed account of 
medical practices and personalities in the great London hospitals. 
After a visit of similar purpose to Paris, he returned to his old 
haunts in Edinburgh. Here, he found many changes in personnel 
and several newly created chairs: pathology, surgery, military 
surgery, medical jurisprudence, and clinical surgery. An invitation 
was extended to him to attend an examination on theses by the 
various professors, preparatory to commencement, or “capping.” 
Here he met a doctor whom he had known in his student days. 
This gentleman’s greeting, although apparently affording Gibson 
no surprise, shows great singleness of purpose. “He inquired, 
eagerly, if I had brought any bones with me from America; when, 
remembering, of old, his disposition to coax all the specimens he 
could out of his students, I replied—-None but my own, and these 
I intended, if possible, to take back with me again,.”*’ 

Gibson apologizes to his reader for dwelling at such length 
on the medical school at Edinburgh, but defends himself on the 
grounds thet “most of the medical luminaries of Britain have 
derived their honours from the Edinburgh school—that, for a very 
long period, our own medical men drank at the same fountain.” '* 
He admits thet the school is probably of more interest to him, 
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from early associations, “than to those who now fully enjoy, in their 
own country, advantages only to be obtained, formerly abroad.”’® 


Gibson was not alone in his enthusiasm, for American students 
who studied medicine at Edinburgh seem to have retained very 
reverent memories of their alma mater. Valentine Mott also 
revisited the University after a gap of a generation. There he 
found, “like the trunk of an old tree stripped of almost all its 
branches,” the venerable John Thompson, the same professor of 
surgery whom he had followed when he was a pupil in the Uni- 
versity. Indeed, he concluded that there must be something more 
tenacious of life in the texture and grain of the Scottish institution 
than in that of the English, for many familiar faces remained. 
However, the greatest of all, Dugald Stewart, “that monument of 
intellectual power, which, like some mighty pyramid or proud obe- 
lisk, peers on high over the sandy wastes of time, and whose brilliant 
and most profound and logical discourses I myself have so often 
listened to with delight, had . . . been gathered to his fathers.”*° 


Mott had studied both at Edinburgh and in the London hospi- 
tals. On returning to London, he sought out his old preceptor, 
Sir Astley Cooper (also mentioned with praise by Gibson), and 
in his Travels he eulogized the great man’s achievements. It gave 


Mott particular satisfaction that, to crown all Cooper’s other vir- 
tues, he was “in the latter years of his life a faithful and consci- 
entious Christian, in contradiction to the erroneous and proverbial 
reproach, that medical men are too often insensible to the imperi- 
ous obligations of religion.”* 


Mott noticed great improvements in the previous thirty years 
in all the London hospitals—Guy’s, St. Thomas’s, Bartholomew’s, 
Middlesex, St. George’s, etc. All the new operations “which surgery, 
in its brilliant progress, has added to our art, are now performed 
by English surgeons with admirable skill and dexterity.”™ 


James Jackson, after medical studies at Harvard under Dr. 
Holyoke, spent a year studying at London hospitals. The oppor- 
tunity to do so occurred unexpectedly when, in 1799, his brother 
Henry offered him a free passage to London in his ship, the 
“Thomas Russell.” After a somewhat arduous voyage, which 
included the danger of being sunk or captured by French cruisers 
in the English Channel, he reached England safely. While in 
London, Jackson served as “dresser” at St. Thomas's, studied 
anatomy with Clive at St. Thomas’s and with Astley Cooper at 
Guy’s, and attended the regular courses of medical lectures. The 
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positions of “dresser” and “assistant” in the great hospitals were 
eagerly sought for, and commanded a high price: the dressers 
paid £50 per annum, or £31.10s. for six months. The medical 
lectures were not solely didactic, but were partly delivered on the 
cases of patients in the wards. In addition to the above medical 
studies, Jackson took a special and extended course with the well- 
known Dr. Woodville, physician to the St. Pancras Smallpox and 
Vaccination Hospital. On his subsequent return to America, he 
had a large share in the development of vaccination there. 

Only a few of his letters of this period are preserved, but the 
close interest in the opportunities for medical education in London, 
shown by Jackson when it came to advising his son, James, indi- 
cates that he carried away warm memories of his stay. In 1833, 
we find him writing to his son that, when in London, “you will not 
I trust hold the medical men so cheap as not to get something 
from them. They know something. They do not pursue so sure 
a method in the search for truth as you of the numerical school, 
but it would be bigotry, which does not belong to you, to suppose 
that truth would not be attained in any other method.”** When 
it came to details, Jackson counselled his son not to attend regular 
courses of lectures except from men of the first standing: he should 
“shop around” to learn how men lecture. His time would be best 
employed in “visiting hospitals, in conversing with intelligent men 
—and in studying and aiding as a collaborator in Dr. Hodgson’s 
Museum.”*4 Jackson also hoped his son would get free access to 
the Hunterian Museum: “the inspiration of the place will do much 
—old as I am, I burn when I think of it.”*5 

A student who had the benefit of the comparative experience 
of medical training in London, Edinburgh, and Paris—and who, 
fortunately, has left us the most detailed and comprehensive ac- 
count of his training—was John Collins Warren. On arrival in 
London in 1799, he determined to devote to his lectures “every 
moment of time which can be spared from surgery and dissec- 
tions.”*° He became senior dresser to William Cooper, surgeon 
of Guy’s Hospital, at a fee of fifty guineas for the year. Put in 
charge of about forty patients, “comprising as interesting a collec- 
tion of surgical accidents and diseases as could be desired,”?" he 
faithfully practiced his daily dressings for a year. His life appears 
to have been full, if rather austere: “We breakfasted at nine, 
dined at three, and drank tea irregularly. My time was wholly 
occupied at the hospital; and, of course, there was no great tedium. 
In the morning, I went through my dressings; at noon, attended 
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Clive and Cooper’s lectures; dissected in the afternoon; and wrote 
off my notes at night.”?° 

Warren was much impressed by the surgeons in London, who 
dared to differ from everybody else if they thought they had the 
truth with them. No authority was believed sufficient to prevent 
inquiry: in every research they looked for facts—“they trust no 
theory, but experiment is the only creed. Go to Edinburgh for 
theory.”*® Despite this ambiguous exhortation, Warren went. He 
found Edinburgh to be just the place for a student: everything 
there was calculated for study, and he apparently continued his 
conscientious habits. “My course at Edinburgh was to rise at eight 
in the morning; and, having breakfasted, to go to Dr. Gregory’s 
lecture at nine, Dr. Hope’s chemistry at ten, John and Charles Bell 
at eleven, infirmary at twelve, Munro’s anatomy and surgery at 
one. I got home about three, and dined; then passed the afternoon 
and evening in writing off lectures.”*° 

Edinburgh was also chosen by some American students for 
pursuing their studies in theology. Such a student was John M. 
Mason, son of a Scottish Presbyterian minister who had himself 
emigrated to America some thirty years before, and now sent his 
son back to continue his theological studies. In sending his son 
to Scotland, Dr. Mason’s aim was “not only higher accomplish- 
ments in his profession, but a wider range of general knowledge, 
and such an acquaintance with cultivated and Christian society 
abroad, as might contribute to his future usefulness.”*' Before 
his son left, Dr. Mason furnished him with a paper containing 
detailed advice on all matters which might concern a young 
American in his situation. This makes fascinating and entertain- 
ing reading. At one point, he warns: “While in Britain, say little 
about your own country. Speak respectfully of the British govern- 
ment, avoid controversy about the late contest between Britain 
and the United States, and do not directly or indirectly advise 
mechanics or farmers to leave the British dominions.” *” 

Unfortunately for our knowledge of theological studies at Edin- 
burgh, John M. Mason’s letters and papers are almost monopolized 
by details of his constant and almost morbid concern with the 
condition of his own soul: he is dismaily apprehensive that all is 
not right with him—that there is “some corner of my heart yet 
full of abominations unseen and unforgiven.”** However, we are 
able to gain some indication of the methods of teaching in the 
Edinburgh theological department from a letter of recommenda- 
tion praising Mason’s work at Edinburgh. It was pointed out that 
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Mason had “evinced talents of the first order, and had distinguished 
himself as one of the most prominent members of his class, at that 
time consisting of about sixty in number.”** It was the custom to 
exercise the class in composition, upon themes previously assigned 
by the professor: on the Saturday of each week the theses so 
prepared were read, and became the subjects of public discussion. 
In these exercises, “facility, originality, and force ... always marked 
the compositions presented by Mr. Mason; ... in the extempo- 
raneous debate that ensued, he held decidedly the first rank, ever 
exhibiting great powers of analysis, extensive research, much acute- 
ness of remark, and these enforced by an eloquence that uniformly 
commanded the respect, not only of his instructor, but of every 
member of his class.”*5 


Another who chose Edinburgh for his theological studies was 
Henry B. McLellan, a young Harvard graduate of twenty-one 
when he left New York in 1831. He has some interesting obser- 
vations to make in his journal, comparing the behavior of Edin- 
burgh University students with that of Harvard students, on the 
one hand, and of the audience of a Mechanics’ Institute lecture, 
on the other. The mechanics of Edinburgh struck him as being 
“a very well informed community of men—a proof of the advan- 
tages of lyceums and such institutions.”** On one occasion, he 
attended a lecture on the French language at the “Mechanics’ 
Institution,” where the audience made a great impression on him: 
“more strict attention I never saw in any assembly in my life.”*" 
Unfortunately, the University lectures provided a different story. 
Once, Professor Wilson was stung into making an eloquent out- 
burst against the impropriety of the loud whispering of some of 
the students in the lecture room. Such young men did rot fit 
McLellan’s picture of a scholar and a gentleman. “Often I have 
seen them with an air of flippant disrespect to the courtesies of 
company, and to the claims of scholarship, remain with their hats 
on, during a whole lecture with an assurance unbecoming the 
aspirant for the honors of a university.” *® 


Similarly, when he dropped in to hear a lecture by Professor 
Hope, whose chemistry lectures were much celebrated, he found 
that the general decorum of the students (from four to five hun- 
dred in number) compared unfavorably with that of Harvard 
students. “Nearly one third remained with covered heads during 
the whole of the lecture. This, as well as the repeated expressions 
of approbation, of which there were no less than nine, hissed 
quickly down if they continued too long, would hardly comport 
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with the sobrieties of our lecture rooms.”*® However, Professor 
Hope’s lecture, on electricity, was compensation: he read most 
of it and his delivery was rather monotonous, but the subject 
matter was excellent and his experiments were well-organized 
and successful. 

Although only a visitor, McLellan was also able to make some 
comments upon the University of Oxford. The extent to which 
the city was dominated by the University impressed him into an 
interesting comparison. “In Edinburgh you find a fine college; in 
various parts of the continent you meet noble ranges of collegiate 
buildings; but here alone do you circulate through a city composed 
of them. I know of no place which at all resembles it, except 
Cambridge, in Massachusetts.”*® ‘The whole Oxford system, he 
considered, needed concentration. The University had professors, 
but it lacked a powerful body of them, to bear systematically upon 
the students, as well as lacking regulated classes. However, the 
fellowships he appreciated, and thought they “would be particu- 
larly useful in fixing the literature and science of our country.”*! 


Unfortunately, Henry McLellan was not able to put to his 
country’s use what he had learned in Britain, for he died of typhus 
fever a few months after returning to America in 1832. 


John Codman, who later became an eminent Congregational 
minister, had studied theology at Edinburgh, 1805-6. When, some 
thirty years later, he returned to Britain, he wrote an account of 
his trip, which he interspersed with allusions to scenes and events 
associated with his student days. His mind reverted to the days 
“when Professor Silliman, and later Dr. Gorham, and myself, occu- 
pied the same apartments, and pursued together our professional 
studies.”*? During a second visit in Britain, he had ample oppor- 
tunity to compare the results of American and British theological 
training. In New England and Scotland, the habit of writing— 
and then reading—sermons generally prevailed, while the uni- 
versal custom for English Dissenting ministers was to preach with- 
out notes. Codman found much in favor of the latter practice as 
far as the popularity of the sermon was concerned, but thought 
that the practice of writing sermons strengthened the intellect, 
and concluded that, on the whole, “those ministers in America 
who are in the habit of writing and reading their sermons, would 
not suffer in comparison, both as to their classical and scientific 
attainments, their theological learning and general usefulness, with 
their more ready and fluent brethren in the father land.” ** 

There were some Americans in the early nineteenth century 
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who, although not regularly enrolled as students, crossed the At- 
lantic in order to study English educational institutions and prac- 
tices. From their writings we can learn what young Americans 
might have found in England, on the one hand, and what assump- 
tions they were likely to have taken with them, on the other. In 
1831, Emma Willard, the founder and principal of the Troy 
Female Seminary, visited France and Great Britain, making a 
very comprehensive study of educational facilities. She found 
little worthy of emulation in Britain, and was very content to be 
living in America. Had she been a rich Englishman, indifferent 
to the condition of other people, she might have found it tolerable 
to live in England, “but neither as a woman nor an American, 
could I be happy in English society.”** At Oxford, she visited 
the Bodleian library, met some of the students, and watched 
others taking notes from books or “turning over the pages.”* 
There were at that time about five hundred students at the Uni- 
versity, although there were accommodations and facilities for 
instructing ten times that number. The vast amount of wealth 
which had flowed into Oxford to build the colleges, with their 
chapels, libraries, and other appendages, struck her as having 
been misapplied. “Had some of this money been expended, to 
afford judicious training to the mothers of the youth, now upon 
the stage, it is probable that the colleges, though fewer, would 
have been better filled, and with more orderly, and moral young 
men, than many of the students are reported now to be.” *® 

That at least some of the Americans who visited British uni- 
versities left a lasting mark is shown by an experience of Andrew 
Dickson White, the founder and first president of Cornell Univer- 
sity, when visiting Oxford in 1885. He was dining at Lincoln 
College, and one of the guests, a fellow of New College, told him 
that “some fifty years ago an American, being entertained there, 
showed the college dons how to make mint-julep, or something of 
the sort, and then sent them a large silver cup with the condition 
that it should be filled with this American drink every year on the 
anniversary of the donor’s visit, and that this is regularly done.” *’ 

What general picture emerges from all these impressions and 
experiences? Not a very consistent one, certainly: confirmatory 
and contradictory evidence can be found for almost every widely 
held view about what awaited the American student in Britain in 
the early nineteenth century. Although there are indications of a 
comparative laxness of discipline and even looseness of living at 
British universities, compared with American, the fears of Webster 
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and others do not seem to have been borne out in the experiences 
of the individual students studied. Indeed, one might be forgiven 
for hoping to read of an occasional lapse from strict rectitude: 
there are no Boswells here! Nor is much justification to be found 
for the fear that life in Britain would make the rugged Americans 
effete. McLellan’s experience suggests just the opposite. 


It would seem that most students found in proportion to the 
zeal and open-mindedness with which they sought. Those who 
went with a clear professional purpose and an unbiased mind are 
almost unanimous in their praise for, and later attachment to, 
their British alma mater. Those who went wearing mental blink- 
ers—especially if they were only casual visitors—saw only what 
they expected to see. 

However, if it is difficult to form a consistent picture of what 
the American student found in Britain, some interesting impres- 
sions are obtained of the students themselves. These young 
Americans are far indeed from the present European stereotype 
of the American. The only one who comes near is the young 
man who taught the fellows of New College to make mint julep, 
and donated a large silver cup from which his memory could be 
bibulously perpetuated. Did all the others just happen to be 
exceptional? If not, when did the pattern change? And why 
did it change? 

If a composite picture were formed from these impressions of 
the American student abroad, it would be a remarkable one. He 
would be hard-working, conscientious, little inclined for social 
activities, much concerned with the condition of his soul, well 
able to hold his own scholastically with the best of his fellow- 
students, modest in discussing his own country and its achieve- 
ments, definitely inclined towards priggishness, rather lacking in 
a sense of humor, very conscious of the claims of rank and scholar- 
ship, and altogether rather a dull dog. Would it be too bizarre 
to suggest that it fits almost exactly the present American stereo- 
type of the British—especially the Scottish—student? 
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RELIGION AND HIGHER EDUCATION: 
AN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Bernard J. Kohlbrenner 


After God had carried us safe to New England, and we had builded our 
houses, provided necessaries for our livelihood, reared convenient places for 
God’s worship, and settled the Civil Government: one of the next things we 
longed for, and looked after was to advance Learning and perpetuate it to 
Posterity; dreading to leave an illiterate Ministry to the Churches, when our 
present Ministers shall lie in the Dust. And as we were thinking and consulting 
how to effect this great Work; it pleased God to stir up the heart of one 
Mr. Harvard (a godly Gentleman, and a lover of Learning, there living amongst 
us) to give the one-half of his Estate (it being in all about 1700 pounds) 
towards the erecting of a College: and all his library: after him another gave 
300 pounds others after them cast in more, and the public hand of the State 
added the rest: the College was, by common consent, appointed to be at 
Cambridge, (a place very pleasant and accomodate) and is called (according 
to the name of the first founder) Harvard College.’ 


In this quotation is recorded the beginnings of the first suc- 
cessful effort to establish higher education within what came to be 
the continental United States. There may be some disagreement 
concerning the role of Master Harvard, but that there was an 
immediate involvement of religion in this educational undertaking 
is very obvious. There has been, however, no single interpretation 
of the role of religion in this the first of our colleges. Some stu- 
dents of the subject find here the beginnings of a narrow ecclesi- 
astical training from which American higher education was to 
suffer for many decades. Others, on the contrary, see this as the 
origin of liberal education available to all acceptable students, 
bent on careers in both state and church. 

Whether the College was intended to be a divinity school or 
a college of general education we do not know; we do know that 
more than half of the seventeenth-century graduates did become 
ministers. But the proportion of all students, not only those who 
graduated, was less than this. And it should not be overlooked 
that, at a time when Oxford and Cambridge were still prescribing 
adherence to the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Anglican Church by 
all their students, Harvard applied no religious test and required 
no promise to enter the ministry of any of its students. But it is 
equally clear that Harvard based its teaching and discipline not 
only on the then-current concepts of classical and scholastic educa- 
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tion but also on the fundamentai convictions of the Puritan genera- 
tion. The injunction was to: 


Let every student be plainly instructed, and earnestly pressed to consider 
well, the main end of his life and studies is, to know God and Jesus Christ 
which is eternal life, John 17, 3. and therefore to lay Christ in the bottom, as 
the only foundation of all sound knowledge and Learning.’ 


The Scriptures were to be read twice a day and there were daily 
prayers. And the combination of classical, philosophical, and 


theological learning, and moral virtue is seen in the requirements 
for degress: 


Every scholar, that on proof is found able to read the Originals of the Old 
and New Testaments into the Latin tongue, and to resolve them logically 
withal being of godly life and conversation; and at any public act hath the 
approbation of the Overseers and Master of the College, is fit to be dignified 
with his first degree. 

Every scholar that giveth up in writing a system, or synopsis, or summe 
of Logic, Natural and Moral Philosophy, Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astronomy: 
and is ready to defend his Theses or positions: withall skilled in the Originals 
as abovesaid: and of godly life and conversation: and so approved by the 
Overseers and Master of the College, at any public Act, is to be dignified with 
his second degree.* 


Allowing for local variations, the same clearly religious foun- 
dation of higher education here seen in Harvard will be found in 
practically all the other colleges in the colonial period. There 
were nine colleges of the greatest influence (Harvard, William 
and Mary, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Brown, Rut- 
gers, and Dartmouth) and in all of them, with the one exception 
of Pennsylvania, denominational religion was the strong motive 
force. It might indeed be argued that some were more narrowly 
secterian than Harvard, which had not only the expected theo- 
logical works in its library but also some written by Protestant 
divines who were not Calvinist and even Thomas Aquinas and 
other Catholic authorities. As Morison points out, the rigors of 
predestinarian Calvinism had been softened by the English theo- 
logicans most in favor at Harvard, and “it took Yale to produce a 
real New England Calvinist, Jonathan Edwards.”* In the later 
eighteenth century even the University of Pennsylvania was taken 
over by the forces of denominationalism. 

Nor did the coming of the new nation see an end to denomi- 
national religion as a motive force for the founding of colleges. 
By the time of the Civil War there had been founded 182 perma- 
nent colleges, and of these 175 were under the control of the 
various religious denominations.’ In the middle of the eighteenth 
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century, President Thomas Clap of Yale declared that “Colleges 
are Societies of Ministers, for training up persons in the Work of 
the Ministry.”* Although this extreme view would not have been 
expressed in the middle of the nineteenth century, still denomi- 
nationalism was a strong force in the founding and conducting of 
colleges. Presbyterians and Congregationalists played the leading 
role down to 1830, but after this time Methodists and Baptists 
began to equal them, and Quakers, Lutherans, Episcopalians, Uni- 
versalists, and Catholics were all active in the college movement.’ 
Although several Jewish efforts were put forth to establish denomi- 
national colleges, they were not successful; but Jewish theological 
seminaries were begun.® 

Many of the graduates of the eastern denominational colleges 
became missionaries for the establishment of similar colleges on 
the frontier. Thus, such colleges as Western Reserve, Oberlin, 
Wabash, Illinois, Grinnell, Beloit, and Carleton found their origin 
in the great missionary movement to spread religion and culture 
on the frontier. Such products of the missionary spirit were often 
looked upon as the great means of saving the west from “atheism, 
infidelity, the slaveholder, and the Pope.”® 

Colleges formed out of the spirit of strict denominationalism 
often had clergymen as presidents and professors, clerical control 
of the boards of trustees, required chapel exercises, and regular 
instruction in the Bible and “evidences of Christianity.” Only too 
frequently such colleges were poorly supported, taught by ill-pre- 
pared instructors, and generally operated on a rather low level. 
Fortunately, many of them did not survive. There was a mortality 
rate of 80 per cent among some five hundred colleges in sixteen 
representative states./° 

Despite strong denominational rivalry in the opening of col- 
leges, there was some effort to achieve cooperation that would 
prevent the establishment of too many weak institutions. Thus, 
the Congregationalists and Presbyterians worked out such a co- 
operative plan which was formalized in the founding of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, in 1826, and followed, in 1843, by 
the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Edu- 
cation.11_ The colleges were also strengthened by their relative 
freedom from political control after the famous Dartmouth College 
Case, in 1819. The New Hampshire state legislature had attempted 
to gain control of Dartmouth College, which owed its origin to the 
Christian ideal of the conversion of the Indians. The contest was 
resolved when the United States Supreme Court ruled that a col- 
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lege charter is a contract which can not be changed without the 
consent of the college.!* This was a victory for the private colleges, 
often denominational institutions, when politicians wished to con- 
vert them into state institutions. While this decision gave the 
private colleges constitutional and legal security, it did not assure 
their educational competence; this they would have to work out 
themselves. There were few educational standards that colleges 
imposed on themselves or had imposed on them until late in the 
nineteenth century. 


Although it would be very proper to compare the Catholic 
efforts in higher education to the Protestant interest in opening 
colleges, there is a somewhat more complicated matter involved 
here. Ever since the Council of Trent, the preparation of the 
Catholic clergy has been assigned to special ecclesiastical semi- 
naries, but not all Protestant ministers have had specialized semi- 
nary training, There were some Catholic attempts to establish 
classical education in colonial times, but no real success was 
reached until after the Revolution, at about the same time as the 
beginning of our national history. This brings us to a corsidera- 
tion of the founding of both Georgetown College and St. Mary’s 
Seminary, in Baltimore. 

The first recorded reference to what came to be known eventu- 
ally as Georgetown College (later University) was made in the 
proceedings of a chapter meeting of the clergy, under the direction 
of John Carroll, prefect-apostolic and later first’ Bishop of Balti- 
more. In these proceedings, November 13-22, 1786, we find it 
resolved: “That a school be erected for the education of youth 
and the perpetuity of a body of clergy in this country.”'* In this 
brief statement are found the twin objectives of the education of 
the laity and the training of the clergy. Two years later, the aim 
of the school was stated as “to unite the means of communicating 
Science with an effectual Provision for guarding and preserving 
the Morals of youth,” and it was said that “an undivided attention 
must be given to the Cultivation of Virtue and Literary Improve- 
ment.”1* The course of studies was not to be college level but 
rather preparatory for college; later, of course, Georgetown became 
a fully developed college, the first Catholic college in this country. 
The close relation of religion and college education in the first of 
the Catholic colleges, at least as seen in the mind of its chief 
founder, is evident. Bishop John Carroll said in reference to 
Georgetown: “On this Academy is built all my hope of permanency 
and success to our Holy Religion in the United States.”*° 
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It is clear that Carroll had given thought to the establishment 
of an ecclesiastical seminary before the request was made to him 
by the French Sulpicians to do just this. The unsettled situation 
in which religious orders found themselves after the French Revo- 
lution led to the desire of some of them to migrate. The Society 
of St. Sulpice had as its special work the theological preparation 
of diocesan priests. When Carroll went to Europe for his conse- 
cration as the first Bishop of Baltimore, the Sulpicians requested 
his permission to open a seminary in his jurisdiction. Carroll 
gave his permission, and the seminary was founded in Baltimore 
in 1791; but students came slowly and in small numbers. The 
disappointing progress of the ecclesiastical seminary led to the 
opening of a college department in the institution, and this was 
continued until 1852. 

What we really find in this earliest period of Catholic higher 
education in the United States is that Georgetown, although not 
intended as a seminary, was expected to furnish students for the 
seminary, and St. Mary’s Seminary, although established only for 
ecclesiastical students, found it expedient to admit students not 
destined for a clerical career. Thus these two institutions, the 
first efforts at Catholic higher education in America, clearly show 
the interweaving of the double interests of education of the laity 
and preparation of the clergy. Although each of the later Catholic 
schools had its own special characteristics, all gave evidence of the 
presence of these two objectives. Edward J. Power’s recent study 
concludes that the aims of the Catholic colleges down to the middle 
of the nineteenth century were threefold: to provide preparatory 
education for the students who would enter a seminary to study 
for the priesthood; to provide a center for missionary activities; 
and to cultivate the moral virtues in their students.1* Power like- 
wise finds that after the middle of the last century a shift in aims 
took place to give more stress to the intellectual purposes of higher 
education.17 This he attributes to the change in emphasis that 
was being made in American higher education generally, and to 
the availability of new works in educational philosophy, notably 
Newman’s Idea of a University. 

If it appears that the motivation behind the establishment of 
Catholic higher education prior to 1850 was confused, it must be 
remembered that there was little permanence or continuity in these 
attempts. The mortality among colleges, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic, was notorious. Tewksbury concluded from his studies 
that 80 per cent of the colleges founded by non-Catholics did not 
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survive,'* and Power found that the record of the Catholic colleges 
was not much less than this. Of forty-two Catholic colleges estab- 

lished before 1850, only ten became permanent (Georgetown, Mt. 

St. Mary’s, St. Louis, Spring Hill, Xavier [Ohio], Fordham, Notre 
Dame, Holy Cross, Villanova, and St. Vincent [Pennsylvania] ).!® 

Many of the early colleges had such a short and precarious exist- 

ence that they had little opportunity to determine thoughtfully 

their purposes, but it would not be improper to ascribe to them 

all that Father Sorin said when he described Notre Dame as a 

“seat of learning, religion, and of good morals.”*° 

Despite the vigor and prevalence of denominational religious 
interests in higher education in the early national period, secular 
forces also furthered the cause of advanced education. The utili- 
tarianism of Franklin in the middle of the eighteenth century led 
to the establishment of the academy in Philadelphia that ulti- 
mately developed into the University of Pennsylvania. Jefferson 
tried unsuccessfully to modify the character of his alma mater, 
the College of William and Mary, and in his old age established 
the University of Virginia, the first true state university. He pro- 
posed his university as an institution that would not only provide 
for the individual development of its students but would also 
prepare them for service to the state. Such a university would 
be completely independent of all organized religious societies; nor 
could it properly maintain a professorship in theology. Jefferson 
did think, however, that the various denominations might open 
divinity schools near the university to which their students might 
go for their general education. He hoped that the bringing together 
of the denominations and their mingling with the university stu- 
dents might “soften asperities, neutralize prejudices, and make the 
general relation one of peace, reason, and morality.”* 

Not all the so-called state universities became completely secu- 
larized, a number of them having denominational aspects for many 
years. In several of the states where there was agitation for state 
universities, denominational forces opposed the movement. Ac- 
tually, the success of state universities led to the establishment of 
more denominational colleges. In Indiana the Presbyterians took 
over control of Vincennes University, which had been established 
as a state college, and they later tried to obtain similar control of 
Indiana University in Bloomington, but the legislature prohibited 
the teaching of sectarian beliefs. The success of the Presbyterians 
led the Methodists to found Asbury College, which later became 
De Pauw University.”” In Michigan there was similar denomina- 
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tional opposition to the state university, where, paradoxically, the 
first founders were Father Gabriel Richard, a Sulpician priest 
refugee from France, and Judge Augustus B. Woodward, and the 
first faculty consisted of Father Richard and the Reverend John 
Monteith, a Presbyterian minister in Detroit.2* Private colleges 
were not allowed to grant degrees in Michigan for some years, and 
Henry Tappan, one of the great presidents of the University of 
Michigan, opposed the legislation of 1855 which allowed the in- 
corporation of private colleges. The legislation was passed, but 
it placed very specific controls on the private institutions. And 
Tappan was successful in preventing the teaching of theology in 
the University.** 

Congressional legislation in 1862, in the form of the first Morrill 
Act, stimulated state college and university development. This 
provided Federal support for the teaching of agriculture and engi- 
neering in such states as wished to cooperate with the Congressional 
plans. The states varied in the way in which they used the funds, 
some appropriating them to existing or newly founded state uni- 
versities, some using them in connection with state colleges of 
agriculture. An exceptional case is found in New York state, 
where the state agricultural college was established in connection 
with Cornell, a private university. Whatever the organizational 
structure that was used, the land grant colleges stimulated the 
growth of the spirit of secularism and secularistic service to the 
state. Thus, one more type of competition faced the religiously 
oriented colleges and universities. 

In the meantime constitutional and legal prohibitions were 
designed to eliminate public support for religious educational insti- 
tutions. The First Amendment to the Federal Constitution pre- 
vented Congress from legislating against the “establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” and the Four- 
teenth Amendment, it is generally believed, applied the First 
Amendment to the states. The states also began to prohibit public 
support of sectarian instruction, beginning with Massachusetts in 
1827. Through much of the second half of the last century, relig- 
iously oriented higher education was on the defensive. 

Many Americans were eager for more advanced training than 
could be found in this country. Oxford and Cambridge retained 
their religious tests until 1871, and were generally prohibitory for 
Americans; but the German universities were being revitalized, 
following the leadership of the University of Berlin, newly founded 
only in 1810. Four men, Edward Everett, George Ticknor, George 
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Bancroft, and Joseph Cogswell, were the first Americans to receive 
German university Ph.D.’s. From this year, 1815, to the end of 
World War I, more than ten thousand Americans studied in Ger- 
man universities, half of them at Berlin.”5 


An impressive group of American university presidents who 
had studied in Germany put German educational theory to work 
in the United States in the middle and last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century: Charles W. Eliot (Harvard), Daniel C. Gilman 
(Johns Hopkins), Andrew D. White (Cornell), James B. Angell 
(Michigan), William W. Folwell (Minnesota), G. Stanley Hall 
(Clark), Nicholas Murray Butler (Columbia), Charles K. Adams 
(Wisconsin).2° Some of the universities which these men headed 
were newly founded or reconstructed institutions; but all were 
based on the German university model in which Lernfreiheit, both 
for the student and the professor, was fundamental, and where the 
search for new knowledge, rather than the transmission of already 
formed bodies of knowledge, was the essential activity. When 
President Eliot claimed that the ideal situation was obtained at 
Harvard when Josiah Royce, the idealist, and William James, the 
pragmatist, were teaching on opposite sides of the same corridor, 
he was expressing his devotion to the German university concept 
of academic freedom. In 1876 the main speaker at the opening 
ceremonies of the Johns Hopkins University was Thomas Huxley, 
the popularizer of Darwin’s Origin of Species. This was allegedly 
the first great educational event that took place in the United 
States without the presence of prominent clergymen. Hopkins sym- 
bolized empiricism and pragmatism; in his inaugural address 
President Gilman committed the University to work for “less 
misery among the poor, less ignorance in the schools, less bigotry 
in the temples, less suffering in the hospital, less fraud in business, 
less folly in politics.”*7 Needless to say, it was likewise committed 
to the exclusion of “ecclesiasticism or partisanship.” 

The leadership of Hopkins resulted in radical changes in the 
older institutions and the founding of several new universities 
based on the Hopkins model. Yale changed its designation to 
university in 1887, and Princeton and Columbia followed in 1896. 
In Washington, the Catholic University of America and in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, Clark University were both founded in 1889, 
both intent on investigation and discovery. The University of 
Chicago was opened in 1892, based, to be sure, on two preceding 
colleges but in reality a new university with a carefully chosen 
faculty of 120 members teaching in twenty-seven fields of knowl- 
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edge to nearly six hundred students, half of whom were engaged 
in graduate study.”® 

Cornell was a private institution bent on service to the state 
but also, like Francis Bacon, would take all knowledge for its 
province. The motto of its founder, placed on the seal of the 
university, boasted: “I would found an institution in which any 
person can find instruction in any study”—but there was no chair 
of theology. There were no religious tests of faculty or students, 
although President White did write A History of the Warfare of 
Science with Theology in Christendom, and some of the funda- 
mentalist Protestant denominations, a number of them supporting 
colleges, did battle with the new science. 


But creedal Protestantism was on the decline, and early in the 
present century many colleges, although denominational in origin, 
had become non-sectarian in law and in fact. Several church 
schools had no difficulty when Andrew Carnegie in 1905 set aside 
$10,000,000 to provide for pensions for professors, excluding 
teachers in denominational colleges; they simply changed their 
status in order to obtain the benefits of the Carnegie pension plan.*® 
So tenuous have become the ties between particular churches and 
many colleges that they originally founded that the expression 
“denominational college” has little exact meaning today. The 
current expression tends rather to be “church related,” but the 
relationships are not precise or uniform. They range from a few 
schools that are strictly denominational in teaching, faculty, ad- 
ministration, student body, and support, to those that are vaguely 
Protestant, and finally, at the far end, to those that might be 
designated secular humanist. In practically none of them is there 
anything Catholic except an enrollment, often very large, of 
Catholic students. 

While these changes have been occurring in the private col- 
leges that were originally sponsored by the Protestant churches, 
public institutions of all types of higher education have been 
increasing in number and size. Not more than ten years ago it 
was common to hear that we should “maintain the balance” be- 
tween the private and the public colleges and universities of the 
country. But now that balance is gone: there are more students 
enrolled in the public than in the private institutions of higher 
education. And this is an irreversible trend which will accelerate 
within the coming decade. Thus, an increasingly larger percentage 
of American students will be in attendance at colleges and uni- 
versities that by law are forbidden any religious commitment. 
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A long lifetime, that of John Dewey, may indicate in capsule 
fashion what has happened to religion in American higher educa- 
tion. As a young doctoral graduate of Hopkins (1884), Dewey 
was doubtful if he could pursue his chosen career of teaching 
philosophy because almost everywhere this subject was a monop- 
oly of the clergy, and he had no intention of taking holy orders. 
But some friends encouraged him not to abandon his interest. 
The result of that decision is common knowledge. Similarly, it 
was long customary, if not required, that presidents of colleges and 
universities be members of the clergy. But in 1948 I made a 
little study of the presidents of the universities in the Association 
of American Universities. There were then thirty-two United States 
members of this Association, the top-flight graduate schools of the 
country. I found that only one of the presidents of these universi- 
ties had a degree in theology, and his highest earned degree was 
not in this field. There was only one of these universities that had 
a religious or theological orientation (Catholic University of Amer- 
ica), although several had had an origin as religious colleges. And 
fifteen of the thirty-two were state universities.®® It is, of course, 
well known that the ultimate control of American colleges and 
universities, the control, that is, that is exercised by the boards of 
trustees, has long since passed from the clergy to successful busi- 
ness and professional men.*4 


But this brief account would be too incomplete if it stopped 
here. Although the main outline of the pattern of the relations 
of religion to higher education seems to reveal an increasingly 
clear break, the questions that were once thought to be answered 
have a way of persistently reappearing. It would be strange, 
indeed, if the general increase of interest in religion which our 
time is witnessing did not reach our higher education. There is 
a ferment among the colleges and universities, both those that are 
nonsectarian private and those that are institutions of the state. 
Revisions of the curricular and activities programs have made 
available knowledge about religion and opportunities for religious 
participation; more have been considered but finally abandoned. 
Princeton, which once had Jonathan Edwards as president, more 
recently had Jacques Maritain on its faculty. President Pusey, 
alone among recent Harvard presidents, has attended chapel exer- 
cises, argued for religious orientation as necessary for the educated 
man, and given serious attention to the Divinity School. Also, he 
has appointed Christopher Dawson on the Harvard faculty. Last 
year during its commemoration of the centennial of Darwin’s 
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Origin of Species, the University of Chicago had a clergyman read 
a paper for the program. The first distinctly college YMCA’s 
were founded just a little over a hundred years ago at the Uni- 
versities of Michigan and Virginia, and now they are in most of 
the non-Catholic colleges and universities of the country. Chap- 
laincies and Newman foundations have multiplied, and even course 
work for academic credit both about religion and in religion may 
be found in a number of colleges, although most of these programs 
may not be as fully developed as at the State University of Iowa. 

That there remain many problems in this large area of religion 
and American higher education is very evident, but even the aware- 
ness of the problems, together with a recognition that some have 
been more or less solved, is some indication of a substantial change 
from the state of the question as recently as one short genera- 
tion ago.®? 
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ORIGINS OF THE TERMS “MAJOR” AND “MINOR” 
IN AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Phillip W. Payton 


Perhaps one of the mostly highly complex developments in 
the history of American higher education has been that of major- 
ing, or the ever-growing specialization in the undergraduate cur- 
riculum. Certainly much of this has stemmed from the modern 
industrial revolution, which has produced a need for trained experts 
in a vast number of specialized fields. Institutions of higher learn- 
ing have become divisive and differentiated, and the principle of 
election! and the requirements of graduate schools have served 
as entering wedges for undergraduate concentration of studies in 
one or a few closely related subjects. 


W. H. Cowley, David Jacks professor of higher education at 
Stanford University, has identified three types of undergraduate 
specialization: (1) non-preparatory, or “all majoring not under- 
taken as preparation for later occupational education,” such as 
specialization in history, economics, chemistry, etc. for its own 
sake and not for any other purpose; (2) preparatory, or what is 
commonly known as pre-professional education, such as pre- 
medical, pre-law, or even pre-graduate school majors; and (3) 
occupational, or “direct occupational training,” such as under- 
graduate majoring in engineering, home economics, business, physi- 
cal education, and the like. Throughout the history of American 
higher education majoring as non-preparatory specialization has 
involved other forms of curricular organization (honors programs, 
' for example) besides major-minor plans, but the present article 
discusses the latter exclusively. 


Contrary to widespread belief, the terms “major” and “minor” 
as used in American higher education did not originate at Indiana 
_ University under President David Starr Jordan but, instead, began 
nearly ten years before at Johns Hopkins University. Through 
Johns Hopkins graduates the idea diffused to Michigan, Bryn Mawr, 
Indiana, and from thence to Stanford University. From Michigan 
the use of the terms evidently spread to the University of Chicago, 
but in a different form or type of operation, and to a certain extent 
Chicago may even have influenced Stanford’s practices under 
David Starr Jordan. The present article will examine evidences 
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of the origins at Hopkins and certain theories about their trans- 
mission from Europe. 

Everyone knows of Johns Hopkins’ pre-eminence in the early 
history of graduate training, but few contemporary writers have 
recognized either the extent to which pressure for graduate study 
influenced the Hopkins B.A. program or the degree to which 
the Hopkins influenced undergraduate studies in other colleges. 
Through the influence of German scholarship in the 1870’s (brought 
to the United States by such men as Richard T. Ely, Herbert B. 
Adams, Basil L. Gildersleeve, William H. Welch, and William S. 
Halsted), in effect undergraduates began specializing from the 
time the Hopkins opened its doors. Thus the B.A. degree there 
as early as February 1877 was “regarded as evidence of a liberal 
education, with a tendency toward special studies.”* 

The earliest use of the terms “major” and “minor” to mean 
non-preparatory specialization which the present writer has been 
able to discover appeared in the Johns Hopkins University Reg- 
ister for the Second Year 1877-78; the statement required students 
to choose major and minor courses from among the subjects in 
six different departments, two of them with “marked proficiency”: 
“The major course must be followed in any subject which the 
candidate offers as one of his two chief departments of work; the 
minor course must be followed in [each of] those subjects taken 
as subsidiary.”* 

From the start, the terms did not prove to be universally 
accepted. The Register of February 1878 used the terms “main 
studies” and “subsidiary” and “subordinate studies” in describing 
the curriculums in Greek and Latin.5 Curriculums actually using 
the nomenclatures “major courses” and “minor courses” were, how- 
ever, set out in French and German, mathematics, chemistry, 
biology, and physics. Many of these were described according to 
material to be covered, making no specification as to the time to 
be spent per week. Neither curriculums nor individual courses had 
even by 1881 been prepared for English and historical and philo- 
sophical subjects. In his 1878 “Third Annual Report” President 
Daniel C. Gilman, by using actual examples of student choices of 
“major courses” and “minor courses” in selecting programs, cor- 
roborated the evidence found in the early Register.” 

How did the terminologies of “major” and “minor” come to 
the United States from Europe, other than by the fact that their 
usage in the English language is quite common? ‘Two theories 
may be suggested. 
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The “German” Theory 


This merits such a name because it involved the Johns Hop- 
kins’s acceptance of the German university approach to the doc- 
torate. Edward D. Perry stated that when Hopkins established 
its regulations for the doctorate it used the German system of 
Hauptfach (involving the specific field chosen for the dissertation), 
or the “major subject,” and Nebenfacher, or “minor subjects” 
organically connected with the major.’ 

Perry cited two examples, at both Johns Hopkins and at Co- 
lumbia, in which the length of time spent for the major. subject 
at the doctoral level was about twice or (in the case of Columbia) 
exactly twice that spent on the minor.? Because this was the case 
at Hopkins also for the length of time spent on each undergraduate 
major subject (two years) relative to each undergraduate minor 
(one year),!® this gives weight to the idea that Johns Hopkins 
may have chosen to give the names “major” and “minor” to its 
undergraduate curriculum comparable to those in the graduate 
program. Apparently at this time began a tradition of a major’s 
being twice as long as a minor. 


The Theory of Nomenclature of Classical Languages 


As an alternative notion, it may be theorized that the terms 
“major” and “minor” could have come through the efforts of 
Charles D’Urban Morris, first collegiate professor of Greek and 
Latin at Hopkins and a graduate of Lincoln College with honors 
in literis humanioribus as well as fellow of Oriel College in Oxford, 
and his associates at Hopkins (Basil L. Gildersleeve and A. Mar- 
shall Elliott) to receive classical scholarship through the study of 
nomenclature of classical languages, particularly that used in the 
Middle Ages. 

Morris, as Louis D. Corson reports, acted as head of the col- 
legiate division and presented the first candidates for the Hopkins 
B.A. at the Commemoration Day ceremonies on February 22, 1880. 
In an address on this occasion Morris probably made the first 
public use of the terms “major” and “minor”:! 

. «+ no student shall be honored with the degree of A.B. unless he has a 
fair knowledge of at least one ancient and two modern languages, has shown 
that he possesses a good acquaintance with elementary mathematics, and has 
cultivated his powers of observation by pursuing in the laboratories of the 
University at least one branch of physical science. Some part of this necessary 


minimum the student will possess at his matriculation. But he must during 
his undergraduate career pursue at least five courses of study, two of them, 
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which we call major courses, implying that he has acquired a real mastery of 
the subjects, and three other, minor courses, which he has studied well, but 
not as extensively. It must be admitted that, while such a training does not 
guarantee that a student shall go forth from our door equipped with a little 
knowledge on every conceivable subject, it does offer him a culture which is 
broad and liberal and yet allows him to direct his attention chiefly to the lines 
of work which his circumstances may show to be most desirable for him.” 

To understand Morris’s own possible part in the application 
of such terminologies, one must remember that he studied and 
taught both Greek and Latin most of his life and had written a 
Latin grammar and reader'* either while he was at Hopkins or 
before, as well as The Attic Greek Grammar, which made original 
reviews of methods of teaching Greek.’* It is plausible that one 
of the classical works which Morris used in his scholarship may 
have given him the notion of applying the terms “major” and 
“minor” to either certain subjects or courses in the undergraduate 
curriculum. ‘Two or three uses of such terms before that time 
may help to make this evident. 

The grammar of Priscian (circa 500 A.D. in Constantinople), 
a writer who published his lectures in the form of eighteen books 
which were widely studied in the Middle Ages, became known in 
the first sixteen books as Priscianus magnus or maior and in the 
last two as Priscianus minor. Priscian’s works appeared in the 
statutes of the University of Paris as late as 1366,'* in those of 
Oxford in 140917 (as “in majore vel minore”), and at Toulouse 
as late as 1489.1® But the lectures had been written for those 
students whose native tongue was Latin; the language failed to 
adapt itself to prose, and the material became identified with for- 
malism and scholasticism instead of with imaginative humanistic 
literature. Paetow observed that Priscian’s works, while popular 
in the early Middle Ages, dropped out of use as humanism, and 
interest in literature swept southern Europe.’® 

Still, the very fact that Priscian’s works were virtually un- 
known to the American Latin curriculum (which took its content 
and nomenclature from the humanism of the seventeenth century) 
gives support to the notion that Morris could have resurrected the 
names while engaged in writing his Latin grammar. This would 
seem particularly valid because the early Johns Hopkins catalogues 
usually stipulated the course requirements in various subjects in 
terms of material covered in the course, not in number of hours 
to be taken. Morris’s interest in classical scholarship and Johns 
Hopkins’s reputation as a great research center tend also to bolster 
the argument. 





Two other usages of “major” and “minor” are found in nomen- 
clatures of parts of the classical curriculum. Morison cites a sys- 
tem of “major logic” and a “major and minor” system in ethics 
which Dr. Richard Holdsworth, fellow and tutor at St. Johns and 
master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, used in 1613-45 or 
thereabouts. The major logic system included the writings of 
Burgersdicius and the major ethics those of Eustachius, both 
scholars in the Dutch centers of learning which so greatly influ- 
enced practices in Scottish and American universities. In a dis- 
sertation written at Columbia University, Louis Franklin Snow 
mentioned Dalzel’s Collectanea Graeca Majora and Graeca Minora 
(mainly grammar!) which Columbia, Brown, Princeton, Harvard, 
Yale, and Pennsylvania used at various times between 1780 and 
about 1840.7! 

Because of the basic and thoroughly significant historical posi- 
tion of both Greek and Latin grammar in American higher edu- 
cation, the second of the two theories should not be taken lightly; 
but more credence should be given to the first, primarily because 
of the forces of German scholarship which were so profoundly 
affecting Johns Hopkins at the time Morris taught there. Never- 
theless, both theories help the reader to see the continuity of the 
relationship between the content of the Old World curriculum 
and that of the present day. Both notions probably bear further 
investigation, including making use of the personal records (if 
any) of Morris himself. 

In any case, the terms “major” and “minor” do not seem to 
have remained in popular usage at Hopkins at this time, since as 
late as 1886 (just after Morris’s death), Gilman both in published 
articles?? and in his annual reports” still spoke of majors as 
“dominant,” “principal,” “important,” and “comprehensive” sub- 
jects and minors as “subordinate” or “subsidiary” ones. 

The seven curricular groups which Gilman introduced at 
Hopkins,** Classical, Mathematical-Physical, Chemical-Biological, 
Physical-Chemical, Latin-Mathematical, Historical-Political, and 
Modern Languages, each a definite curriculum, began with the 
start of the University in 1876-77.25 The length of a major or 
minor in each subject field was not set until 1880-81, however 
(as two years and one year respectively).2° Besides the two 
major subjects which were required, students entering after June 1, 
1882, had to offer four minor subjects (or courses) for graduation 
instead of three.27_ Evidently the curricular groups became pre- 
scribed ones, permitting choice among groups but not of subjects 
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within those groups, after 1281-82. Gilman in 1886 noted the 
tendency for the undergraduates to choose important fields of 
concentration leading to definite aims, such as the biological pro- 
gram for pre-medicine, even though all the curriculums were con- 
sidered equally desirable.”* 


. See R. Freeman Butts, The College Charts Its Course (New York, 1939), 
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The foregoing article has cited certain early uses of the terms 


“major” and “minor” at Johns Hopkins University about a decade 
before their general acceptance in the Midwest, and it has estab- 
lished two theories as to their possible earlier origins in Europe. 
Such theories help to show continuity between curriculums of the 
nineteenth century and those of today. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A CURRICULUM IN 
THE EARLY AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Joe W. Kraus 


The early American colleges were smaller and poorer counter- 
parts of the universities of Great Britain, rather than indigenous 
institutions, and the mother country was the source of their cur- 
riculum. At Cambridge University, which became the intellectual 
center of the Puritan movement, the curriculum of studies had 
evolved from the medieval trivium (grammar, rhetoric, logic) and 
quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, music) and from the 
three philosophies (natural, moral, mental). But interest in 
mathematics had dwindled by 1700, and the study of classical 
authors was revived. The universities were still governed by the 
Elizabethan statutes of 1561, which required that each student 
be proficient in rhetoric, logic, and philosophy, and that they be 
tested in these subjects by public disputations before being ad- 
mitted to a degree. Beyond these requirements, the subjects to 
be studied were determined by a tutor, who was responsible for 
the four or five students assigned to him. 

The purpose of the studies at Cambridge was to perfect the 
student’s knowledge of Latin and Greek, to acquaint him with the 
thought and method of scholasticism, and to instill respect for the 
authority of the ancients. The student followed no prescribed 
course of post-graduate studies but was expected to spend three 
years attending public lectures, studying theology and Hebrew and 
other Old Testament languages, participating in regular disputa- 
tions, and, finally, in making “three personal responsions in the 
public schools to a Master of Arts opposing.” Bachelors of Arts 
who did not seek a career in the Church or in the University might 
study at home and receive their degree upon paying a discontinu- 
ance fee and passing a perfunctory examination.’ 

Although Harvard was founded by the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts in 1636, instruction probably did not begin until July or 
August 1638. The almost disastrous year of 1638-39, when the 
tyrannical methods of Nathaniel Eaton, the first master, and the 
slovenly housekeeping of his wife caused wholesale desertion of 
the college by the students delayed the development of higher 
education in the American colonies. With the appointment of 
President Henry Dunster in 1640, however, a modified version of 
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the Cambridge curriculum was put into effect. The four-year 
course was reduced to three to encourage students to return, and 
courses were so arranged that all students worked on related sub- 
jects each day. The schedule was: Monday and Tuesday morn- 
ings, logic (first year), ethics and politics (second year), arthmetic, 
geometry, and astronomy (third year), with study and disputation 
periods in the afternoons; Wednesday, Greek; Thursday, Hebrew; 
Friday, rhetoric; Saturday, divinity catechetical and, for freshmen, 
history and the nature of plants. This schedule made it possible 
for the president to conduct all the classes and still have time for 
administrative duties, and it followed the advice of Pierre de La 
Ramée that students should have a lecture on each subject, fol- 
lowed in turn by individual study, recitation, discussion, and dis- 
putation. In 1655 the first year was expanded to two years, more 
attention being given to the study of Greek, Hebrew, logic, and 
metaphysics. 

As at Cambridge, logic was a basic subject which provided 
discipline in the art of thinking as well as an introduction to ad- 
vanced studies. Rhetoric was studied from a number of florilegia 
and by declamations in Latin and Greek given before small groups 
and in monthly programs before the entire school. At morning 
and evening prayers students translated the Old Testament from 
Hebrew into Greek (freshmen were permitted to translate from 
English into Greek) and New Testament verses from English into 
Greek, an exercise both practical and devotional. Politics and 
ethics were among the courses for junior sophisters, but politics 
meant a study of Aristotle’s Politica rather than political science. 
Ethics was a more practical subject, considered apart from theology. 

Scientific subjects received comparatively little attention in 
the early years at Harvard. President Dunster lectured to fresh- 
men on the nature of plants for one quarter and taught arithmetic, 
plane and spherical geometry, and astronomy to senior sophisters. 
With the appointment of Charles Morton to the faculty in 1686, 
physics probably became a prescribed subject, for several manu- 
script copies of his Compendium Physicae have survived in the 
handwriting of students of that period. 

Study of Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac, and theology were under- 
graduate subjects at Harvard, although not at Cambridge; but the 
study of theology was limited to such manuals as William Ames’s 
Medulla Theologiae or De Conscientia, and Johann Wolleb’s The 
Abridgement of Christian Divinitie. Passages were memorized by 
all classes and recited to the president on Saturday morning. 
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Preparing and reading logical analyses of passages from the Scrip- 
tures at morning and evening prayers provided simultaneous train- 
ing in logic, Greek, Hebrew, and the Bible. 

Disputations, which followed the formal rules of the medieval 
universities, were required of all students above the freshman year 
twice each week. During the final term of the senior year, the 
aspiring bachelors were examined before a committee of gentlemen 
from the neighboring community, and at Commencement a printed 
list of theses prepared by all seniors was presented to members of 
the audience; the theses that were to be delivered were indicated 
by typographic devices. 

Three years of post-graduate study were required for the M.A. 
degree, but, as at Cambridge, this was a program of individual 
study. There was no residence requirement, and the student could 
be, and often was, guided in his studies by a minister. He was 
required to give a commonplace, or sermon, before the college body, 
to present a written “Synopsis, or Compendium of Logicke, Naturall 
Philosophy, morall philosophy, Arithmeticke, Geometry or Astron- 
omy,” and to have “thrice problemed, twice declaymed” before the 
society. Considerable flexibility seems to have been allowed in 
permitting “some answerable exercise in the Studyes that he is most 
Conversant in,” as a substitute for the more formal requirements. 

By 1723 most of the freshman year was spent in reviewing 
Latin and Greek grammar and in beginning the study of Hebrew 
and logic. Sophomores continued to study logic and to read 
classical authors, and they began to study natural philosophy. 
In the junior year, ethics, geography, and metaphysics were the 
new subjects, while natural philosophy was continued. In the 
senior year, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy were added.” 

Although a Collegiate School was established at Killingworth 
in 1701, lack of funds and rivalry among competing towns delayed 
the development of a rival to Harvard until Elihu Yale’s gift in 
1718 helped to settle the dispute in favor of New Haven. The 
founders of the new college were Harvard graduates, as historians 
of the latter institution take pleasure in pointing out, and the earli- 
est minutes of the trustees directed the rector to “make use of 
the orders and institutions of Harvard College for the instructing 
and ruling of the Collegiate School so far as he or they shall judge 
them suitable and wherein we have not at the present meeting 
made provision.”* Jonathan Edwards, who was a student at Weth- 
ersfield in 1715, faithfully reported to his father the principal 
subjects he studied: Hebrew and advanced study in Latin and 
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Greek in his freshman year, logic during the second year, physics 
in the junior year, and metaphysics and mathematics in his senior 
year. Syllogistic disputations, translations of the Old and New 
Testaments, and logical analyses of Bible texts were assigned to 
all students. The laws drawn up by Rector Thomas Clap in 
1745 place more emphasis on science and less on languages: 

In the first Year They Shall principally study the Tongues and Logic, and 
shall in Some measure pursue the Study of Tongues the Two next Years. In 
the Second Year they shall Recite Rhetoric, Geometry, and Geography. In 
the Third Year, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, and other Parts of the Mathe- 
matics. In the Fourth Year, Metaphysics and Ethics.° 


Six of the seven original planners of the College of New Jersey 
were graduates of Yale, including the first two presidents, and the 
curriculum was modeled closely after the courses at Yale, with 
some additional influences from the English dissenting academies. 
A letter from Joseph Shippen, a student in 1751, to his father 
outlines the work of a freshman: 


At the present time at 7 in the morning we recite to the President lessons 
in the works of Xenophon in Greek and in Watt’s Ontology. The rest of the 
morning until dinner time we study Cicero de Oratore and the Hebrew gram- 
mar and recite our lessons to Mr. Sherman, the college tutor. The remaining 
part of the day we spend in the study of Xenophon and Ontology to recite 
the next morning. And besides these things we dispute once every week after 
the syllogistic method; and now and then we learn Geography. 


Other letters of Shippen indicate that rhetoric, logic, Horace, 
Virgil, Cicero, and a limited amount of science were read later in 
the freshman year. He continued his study of natural philosophy 
in the second year, and his junior year emphasized moral phil- 
osophy and a continuation of science. The senior year was devoted 
to a review.® Later in the century, the study of classical languages 
received less emphasis, while science and moral philosophy were 


_ strengthened. John Witherspoon described the course in 1772 


in these words: 


In the first year they read Latin and Greek, with the Roman and Grecian 
Antiquities, and Rhetoric. In the second, continuing the study of the languages, 
they learn a compleat system of Geography, with the use of the globes, the 
first principles of Philosophy, and the elements of mathematical Knowledge. 
The third, though languages are not wholly omitted, is chiefly imployed in 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, and going through a course of Moral 
Philosophy. In addition to these, the President gives lectures to the Juniors 
and Seniors, which consequently every student hears twice over in his course, 
first upon Chronology and History, and afterwards upon the Composition and 
Criticism. He has also taught the French language last winter, and it will 
continue to be taught to all who desire to learn it." 
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The College of Philadelphia (later the University of Pennsyl- 
vania) began collegiate instruction in 1751. The curriculum which 
its historian calls the earliest American collegiate studies not fol- 
lowing medieval tradition nor having specifically religious objec- 
tives dates from the appearance of William Smith in 1754.8 In 
1752 Smith had published A General Idea of the College of Mirania 
in which he outlined his ideas on collegiate education for the guid- 
ance of the board of trustees for a projected college in New York. 
The trustees were unmoved, but Benjamin Franklin, to whom 
Smith had thoughfully sent a copy of his work, was impressed, 
and in May 1754 Smith was appointed to teach logic, rhetoric, 
ethics, and natural philosophy in the College of Philadelphia. In 
March 1755 he was made provost. 


The differences between this curriculum and those at Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton were more in emphasis than in choice of 
subjects. The studies of the first year of the three-year curriculum 
included Latin and Greek composition; arithmetic, algebra, geom- 
etry; and logarithms; and classical and rhetorical studies. The 
second year prescribed more mathematics, logic and ethics, and 
added natural philosophy and classical readings followed by orig- 
inal orations written on classical models. The final year included 
natural and civil law, civil history, laws and government, trade and 
commerce, and further natural philosophy.® The courses were 
divided, roughly, one-third to classics, one-third to mathematics 
and science, and one-third to logic, ethics, metaphysics and oratory. 
Despite this new emphasis, syllogistic disputations and declama- 
tions were still a regular part of the curriculum. 


During the same year that Provost Smith’s plan was introduced 
in Philadelphia, King’s College was established in New York and 
Samuel Johnson was appointed the first president. The Laws and 
Orders of June 3, 1755, required freshman students to perfect their 
studies in Latin and Greek classics and to study compendia of 
rhetoric, geography, and chronology. In the second and third years 
logic, mathematics and the branches of experimental philosophy, 
“Agriculture and Merchandize,” and additional study of the classics 
and criticism were the subjects. In the fourth year the student 
proceeded to metaphysics, more logic, moral philosophy, criticism, 
and the principles of law and history. Myles Cooper, who was 
appointed president in 1763, revised the curriculum to conform 
more closely to the English universities. His Plan of Education 
included no mathematical works among the books to be read and 
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placed more emphasis on classical authors, logic, ethics, meta- 
physics, and moral philosophy.!° 


Although the College of William and Mary was chartered in 
1693, a collegiate program was not established until 1726. In 
addition to providing for a grammar school and the English schooi 
for Indian boys, the board of visitors provided for a school of 
natural philosophy and mathematics and a school of moral philoso- 
phy. A few comments on studies in the manuscripts of Eleazar 
Wheelock, who founded Dartmouth College in 1769, indicate that 
he followed the classical curriculum of Yale, where he had gradu- 
ated in 1753. At the College of Rhode Island, President James 
Manning followed the curriculum that he had studied at the 
College of New Jersey, and similarly at Queen’s College, Frederick 
Frelinghuysen organized the first courses on the model of the ones 


at the College of New Jersey where he had graduated the pre- 
ceding year. 


During the second half of the eighteenth century colleges began 
to depart from the established curricular models with considerable 
freedom. These variations, although interesting in themselves, are 
less important than some of the larger shifts in emphasis and in 
methodology that were adopted, to some degree, by each of the 


colleges. 


The tutorial system, in which a tutor taught all subjects to a 
group of students throughout their college career, was the accepted 
faculty organization at Harvard, the first American colonial college, 
until the creation of the Hollis professorship of divinity in 1722. 
A second gift from Thomas Hollis in 1727 established a professor- 
ship of mathematics and natural philosophy, and a third chair, the 
Thomas Hancock professorship of Hebrew and other Oriental 
languages, was created in 1764. In 1766 the tutorial system was 
abolished altogether, and henceforth tutors and professors at 
Harvard were assigned to subjects rather than to classes. 


The College of William and Mary opened with plans for a 
president and faculty of six professors assigned by subjects, but 
only with a paper organization. In 1712 a professor of mathematics 
was appointed, and by 1729 faculty members were assigned to 
teach moral philosophy, Hebrew, the Old and New Testaments, 
and “commonplaces of divinity and the controversies with heretics.” 
Additionally, there was a master in charge of the Indian School. 
By 1780 Bishop James Madison described the organization of the 
college as consisting of the following professors: mathematics and 
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natural philosophy, law and police, chemistry and medicine, ethics 
and belles-lettres, and modern languages. 

Although the Yale Corporation had voted to choose a professor 
of divinity in 1753, it was not until 1756 that Napthali Daggett 
was appointed to that post. A second professorship, of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, was created in 1771, but instruction 
by tutors prevailed throughout most of the eighteenth century. 
Similarly, tutors were used at the College of New Jersey until 1767, 
when professors of divinity and moral philosophy, mathematics 
and natural philosophy, and languages and logic were appointed. 

The 1755 charter of the College of Philadelphia provided for 
a faculty, in the present-day sense of the word, with Provost 
William Smith as professor of moral philosophy; Vice Provost 
Francis Alison as professor of higher classics, logic, metaphysics, 
and geography; Theophilus Grew as professor of mathematics; and 
Paul Jackson as professor of languages. After King’s College began 
with only the learned services of President Samuel Johnson and 
completed a second year with the assistance of his son, William 
Samuel Johnson, it initiated a proliferation of professorships, many 
of which were nominal or part-time commitments. In 1757 Daniel 
Treadwell was appointed professor of mathematics and natural 
history; Myles Cooper served as professor of moral philosophy 
from 1762; and John Vardill became professor of natural law in 
1773. When the school was reorganized as Columbia University 
in 1784, an ambitious plan was begun for seven professorships (and 
nine extra professorships, without pay) in the faculty of arts, eight 
in the faculty of medicine, and three in the faculty of law. Ap- 
pointments were actually made in Latin and Greek, rhetoric, 
geography, and natural philosophy, and astronomy in the arts 
faculty. At the College of Rhode Island two professorships were 
established in. 1784, the Corporation voting to establish other pro- 
fessorships in the various studies as fast as qualified people 
might be located. 

The gradual change from the syllogistic disputation to the 
forensic debate was an important shift in methodology.’ Disputa- 
tions following the rules handed down from the medieval universi- 
ties, which were in use in all the colleges, began to decline in 
popularity by mid-century. President Wadsworth of Harvard had 
difficulty in arousing interest for the exercises in 1725 and 1726, 
and the Harvard Laws of 1734 required only juniors and seniors 
to participate. The Yale Laws of 1748 reduced the requirement 
from five times to once each week, and the 1763 Laws of King’s 
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College omitted the disputation requirement altogether. Ezra Stiles 
noted in his diary of July 21, 1789, that “the Seniors have had 
but one Syllogistic Disputation this year, and perhaps half a 
dozen last year. There was only one last Commencement—none 
this. Thus farewell Syllogistic Disputation in Yale College much 
‘to my mortification.” 

It has been suggested that the blame for the decline of the dis- 
putation may be laid to a dislike of formal argument by students 
and by Commencement audiences; to an increased emphasis on 
legal and governmental rather than theological training in the 
colleges; to the limitations on delivery and proof imposed by syl- 
logistic logic; and to a recognition of the weaknesses of the syllogism 
as a device for ascertaining truth. 

The forensic debate, unlike the syllogistic disputation, was de- 
livered in English rather than Latin and did not require arguments 
to be in syllogistic terms. A moderator presided over the debate, 
weighed the arguments presented by the four to eight participants, 
and gave a “determination” at the conclusion. The forensic method 
was both more flexible in performance and more conducive to 
treating questions of current interest; syllogistic disputations were 
limited to the traditional groupings—theses technologicae, logicae, 
grammaticae, rhetoricae, mathematicae, and physicae. Forensic 
debates were included in Commencement programs, often along 
with syllogistic disputations, at Philadelphia in 1759, King’s College 
and the College of New Jersey in 1760, Yale in 1766, Harvard in 
1769, Dartmouth in 1774, and Queen’s College in 1788. By the 
close of the eighteenth century the forensic debate was in force in 
each of the colonial chartered colleges. 


Another important educational change during this period was 
the admittance of foreign languages to the college curriculum and, 
subsequently, the somewhat different role of Latin and Greek. 
Several individuals were licensed to teach French as a semi-official 
college course at Harvard after 1720, and during the 1728-29 
college year a French Club was formed to stimulate interest in 
French conversation. President Burr at the College of New Jersey 
brought in a French master for a brief period. The College of 
William and Mary employed Charles Bellini to teach French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German, King’s College made a similar ap- 
pointment in 1784, and in 1787 Harvard appointed Joseph Nancred 
as its first salaried instructor of French.'® 

Although both Harvard and Yale required conversation to be 
carried on in Latin in the colleges, there is some evidence that 
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these rules were not long enforced. Most instruction, however, 
was in Latin, and most of the textbooks used during the seven- 
teenth century were in Latin. Hebrew was required of all Harvard 
students in the seventeenth century, but frequent references in 
the records to the difficulty of maintaining classes indicate that 
the subject was considerably less popular with the students than 
with the faculty. By 1723 Harvard required Hebrew only of those 
students who were preparing for the ministry; King’s College adopt- 
ed a similar ruling in 1755. Latin and Greek texts gradually came 
to be studied as models of rhetoric and eloquence rather than as 
manuals for other subjects. No one has attempted to compile a 
comprehensive list of eighteenth-century college textbooks, but the 
lists that do exist show a fairly consistent increase in the number 
of English language titles from about 1750.1‘ 

Many of the English language books were in science, a subject 
of persistent interest to the colonist but one that was admitted to 
the college curriculum with reluctance. One historian has sug- 
gested three stages in the development of American science: the 
formative period (1642-1723), the transition period (1723-45), 
and the established pattern (1745 to the end of the century).’® 
In the earliest period instruction was limited to readings from 
classical authors, usually through a compendium of medieval 
scientific lore such as Magirus’ Physiologiae Peripateticae. Presi- 
dent Henry Dunster compiled a system of geometry from a 1639 
edition of La Ramée’s Arithmeticae and presumably read it to 
his students. Astronomical observations were made after Gover- 
nor Winthrop presented a telescope to the College in 1672, but 
the chief end of these morsels of science was to prepare stu- 
dents to learn the practical arts of surveying and navigation. It 
was with the establishment of the Hollis professorship of natural 
philosophy and mathematics that Harvard science gained academic 
respectability. At the College of William and Mary a professor 
of mathematics was a member of the faculty from 1711, but infor- 
mation is lacking on the courses he taught. Yale Rectors Pierson, 
Cutler, and Williams taught natural philosophy, based on seven- 
teenth-century texts. 

By about 1740 the separate disciplines of mathematics, chem- 
istry, natural history, and geography began to emerge from the 
all-inclusive natural philosophy. John Ward’s Young Mathema- 
tician’s Guide (the standard college text at Harvard, Yale, the 
College of Philadelphia, and probably at Dartmouth and the 
College of Rhode Island) included arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
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conic sections, the “arithmetic of infinites,” and gauging. Mathe- 
matics at the College of Philadelphia under Theophilus Grew in- 
cluded the same subjects and additionally covered surveying and 
navigation. The College maintained a strong mathematical tra- 
dition throughout the century. 

According to the testimony of one student, chemistry was 
studied privately at Harvard as early as 1644. Samuel Williams, 
the third Hollis professor, gave lectures on the chemistry of gases,1® 
but it was not until the establishment of the medical schools at 
the College of Philadelphia (1765), at King’s College (1767), 
and at Harvard (1782) that chemistry appeared in the curriculum. 
These early professors were medical practitioners who taught 
chemistry to college students and materia medica to medical stu- 
dents. William Small, professor of natural philosophy and mathe- 
matics at the College of William and Mary, purchased chemical 
equipment for the College after his return to London in 1764, and 
Bishop James Madison made effective use of it in his courses from 
1773. Princeton also had a professor of chemistry by 1796, but 
other colleges do not appear to have offered the subject to their 
students before 1800. 


Biology remained an incidental part of courses in natural phil- 
osophy until 1756, when the curriculum of the College of Phila- 
delphia allowed two months for the study of the “Natural History 
of Vegetables” and the “Natural History of Animals.” In 1786 
Adam Kuhn, who had studied under Linné, was appointed pro- 
fessor of materia medica and botany. The following year Benjamin 
Smith Barton, author of the first American textbook on botany, 
became the first resident teacher of botany and natural history in 
an American arts college. Benjamin Waterhouse served as lecturer 
on natural history at the College of Rhode Island during 1786-87, 
and at Harvard after 1788. His Harvard lectures covered plants, 
agriculture, animals, amphibia, fishes, insects, “the scale of Beings,” 
man, the solar system, the nature of the earth, mineralogy, and 
a teleological conclusion. 

Geography was limited to exercises in the use of maps and 
globes and to reading a compilation of geographical information. 
John Daniel Gros held the position of professor of German and 
geography at King’s College as early as 1784, but the writings of 
Jedidiah Morse, who served briefly as a tutor at Yale in 1789, 
were the real beginnings of American geography. The development 
of geography as an academic discipline belongs to a later period. 

The American colonists’ interest in political matters was also 
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reflected in the college curricula, but the subject evolved slowly. 
The seventeenth-century courses in logic and ethics were believed 
sufficient to prepare students for their responsibilities to the state, 
Emphasis on subjects that would educate the student as a citizen 
initially came in extra-class influences rather than in curriculum 
changes. Thomas Clap included among the responsibilities of the 
college president the making of 



















publick Dissertations upon every Subject necessary to be understood to 
qualify young Gentlemen for those stations and Employments in civil life 
such as the Nature of civil Government, the civil Constitution of Great Britain, 
the various Kinds of Courts and Officers superior and inferior, the several Kinds 
of Laws by which the Kingdom is governed . . . the several forms of Ecclesi- 
astical Government which have obtained in the Christian Church . . . that so 
every one educated here might have, at least, a general and superficial Knowl- 
edge of every important Affair of Life. . .”. 





Political topics began to appear among the quaestiones for the 
Master’s degree at Harvard by 1688, when Thomas Dudley de- 
fended the proposition that “Temporal Dominion was not founded 
on Grace.” But it was in the decades immediately preceding the 
Revolution that topics relating to the authority of government, 
the rights of the people, the relations of states to a commonwealth, 
and others which reflected the temper of the times began to appear 
in the Commencement lists. The first announcement of King’s 
College mentions geography, history, husbandry, commerce, and 
government among the subjects to be taught, while the College of 
Philadelphia plan of 1756 called for a first-year course that would 
give the student “a knowledge and a practical sense of his position 
as a man and a citizen .. . embracing ethics, natural and civil law, 
and an introduction to civil history, laws and government, and 
trade and commerce.” Although the records of the other colleges 
are less specific, the course in moral philosophy offered at all 
colleges was considered an important one—it was usually taught 
by the president—and undoubtedly included much of what we 
would call politics and government. Francis Hutcheson’s Short 
Introduction to Moral Philosophy, which was used at Philadelphia, 
King’s College, and the College of Rhode Island, included the 
“doctrine of private rights, or the laws obtaining in natural liberty; 
Oeconomics, or the law and rights of the several members of a 
family, and Politics, shewing the various plans of civil government 
and the rights of state with respect to each other.” At the College 
of New Jersey, John Witherspoon lectured on ethics, politics, and 
government, and he set an example of political leadership by serv- 
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ing in two provincial congresses and in the Continental Congress. 
The 1779 reorganization of the College of William and Mary called 
for a professor of “Law and Police” and added the “law of Nature 
and Nations” to the subjects taught by the professor of moral 
philosophy. 


Thus, the curriculum of early American colleges was modeled 
closely after the seventeenth-century curriculum of Cambridge 
University. During the latter part of the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, we see that the colleges began to deviate from the earlier 
pattern in several important ways. The tutorial system gave way 
to a faculty with teaching assignments by subjects; in methodology 
the syllogistic disputation was replaced by exercises with less rigid 
rules of procedure and a wider range of subjects; and modern 
foreign languages, science, and political education found a place 
in the college curriculum. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1960. Pp. 687. $10.00.) 


After reading these memoirs the reader is left with the impression that 
Ray Lyman Wilbur had little insight into the deep undercurrents which were 
affecting the life of his time; yet the book presents the picture of a solid 
character whose life of faithful service covers the entire period of the first 
half of the twentieth century. The author is definitely a nineteenth-century 
laissez-faire conservative, holding to the gold standard, opposing federal aid 
to education, and displaying up to his death a strong, boy-like affection for 
his alma mater, Stanford University. 

Stanford University was Mr. Wilbur’s first love and remained so through- 
out his entire life. This was so much so that the greater part of these Memoirs 
could be considered a history of the founding and development of a great 
university. In this development, aside from the major contribution of David 
Starr Jordan, who was the first president of Leland Stanford, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur was a key figure: first, as a student and graduate; second, as dean 
of the Stanford Medical School; and, third, as president of the University, 
a position which he filled from 1916 to 1943. His point of view toward the 
function of a university is summed up in a statement which he made at the 
time of his installation as president: 


We professors should keep our high responsibilities in mind. We can- 
not conform to any one pattern. Some of us must needs be primarily 
teachers; others, investigators. It will be my solemn duty to see that the 
teachers of Stanford in the future reach that same high quality of character 
and scholarship that makes the university of today. I must, with the help 
of my associates, protect the future students of Stanford and try to see that 
they come in contact with real men and raal minds. ... (p. 204) 


If Stanford University was Ray Lyman Wilbur’s first love, the practice 
of medicine was his profession; and just as he was a leader in the field of 
higher education, so was he a major force in the development of the American 
Medical Association. Even here his life was interlocked with that of Stanford, 
not only as a professor and dean of the School of Medicine but as a private 
physician, in which position he had become eminently successful as early as 
1901. The recital of Dr. Wilbur’s experiences as an active M.D. over a period 
of a half century reads like a history of modern medicine. One interesting 
side light in this connection is his detailing of the incidents surrounding the 
last illness and death of Warren G. Harding. 

Concerning Harding’s nomination as President of the United States, Wilbur 
has this to say: “The Convention was a great spectacle. If things had been 
a little different we could have gotten Hoover over.... Harding is quite 
ordinary, but will play ball with Congress and that’s what they want.” (p. 374) 
Indeed, Wilbur’s interest in politics centered almost exclusively around getting 
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his good friend Herbert Hoover into the White House. The payoff came in 
1928, with Dr. Wilbur’s appointment as Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior. Here we are given a somewhat penetrating analysis into life in a 
President’s cabinet, but one comes out of this reading with the impression 
that the cabinet members were more interested in playing volley ball than in 
finding a cure for the depression. Dr. Wilbur’s defense of Mr. Hoover's 
administration is aggressive and unyielding. This is well borne out by the 
fact of the naming of the great conservation project in Nevada and Arizona, 
the Hoover Dam, one area at least in which the Hoover administration excelled. 
He always referred to Mr. Hoover as “The Chief.” 

It is fair to conclude from a reading of these Memoirs that they truly 
reflect the character of the man who wrote them. Here was an individualist 
of strong moral character and integrity who was more concerned with keeping 
the world as it is (but clean) rather than with the world as it ought to be. 
As a scientist, Dr. Wilbur was concerned with particulars rather than gener- 
alities, a fact that is well indicated by the detailed nature of this study. In 
reducing an original manuscript from 3,500 typewritten pages to one of 
moderate proportions the editors have performed an excellent piece of book 
surgery. The quality of the autobiography is somewhat marred by the fact 
that the author did not live long enough to complete the section on his 
presidency of Stanford. 

This is not the kind of book that one reads at a sitting, but it is the kind 
of book that is worth reading for the insight which it provides into university 
life and into the progress of medicine during the past half century. 




















University of Texas William E. Drake 


MAIN CURRENTS OF WESTERN THOUGHT 
Edited by Franklin Le Van Baumer 


(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. Pp. 699. $6.50.) 


In view of an increased communication between intellectual historians and 
historians of education, it seems appropriate to recall this collection of readings 
in intellectual history to the attention of the profession. The book is comprised 
of some seven hundred substantial pages, selected from primary sources to 
illustrate ideas which have accompanied social change in the Western world 
from the Middle Ages to the present. Appropriately, the first selection is 
from St. Thomas, although centuries prior to the thirteenth are tapped as 
Part One, which Professor Baumer calls “The Age of Religion,” including 
passages from Augustine, Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite, John of Salisbury, 
and Bishop Otto of Friesing. ‘The concluding sections of the book carry 
‘extracts from the writings of Joad, Barth, Maritain, Sartre, Inge, Spengler, 
Gheorghiu, and Toynbee. It is explained in the Preface that the editor has 
deliberately rejected an exclusive preoccupation with the “great books,” and 
it is suggested that works like Randall’s The Making of the Modern Mind 
and Brinton’s Ideas and Men suggest the general context out of which the 
anthology arises. 
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Dr. Baumer considers that educational theory is a part of intellectual 
history and includes specific documents in the history of educational thought. 
Among these are Petrarch on the authority of the ancients, the Westminster 
School timetable, Ignatius Loyola on Jesuit education, Sir William Petty’s 
“Tractate,” La Chalotais on national education (but nothing from Rousseau’s 
Emile). None of the nineteenth- and twentieth-century educational theorists 
(e.g. Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart, Dewey) are represented. A passage from 
Spencer’s Social Statics appears, and writings of Whitehead and Bergson are 
included in the section on the twentieth century. Inasmuch as students of 
the history of education generally see educational history in a broader context, 
of which intellectual history is an important part, Baumer’s book will, of course, 
be of interest apart from those selections which deal specifically with edu- 
cational theory. 

This reviewer finds Baumer’s section on Protestantism to be unique, 
including, as it does, not only appropriate passages from Melancthon, Luther, 
and Calvin, but also writings of Menno Simons, Robert Barclay, and Richard 
Hooker. Scientific writings are emphasized in the selections illustrating the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the economists are given due atten- 
tion in the chapter on the nineteenth century. Baumer’s selections to charac- 
terize the latter nineteenth and early twentieth centuries emphasize science, 
evolution, and materialistic totalitarianism. ‘Two selections from Freud com- 
prise the twentieth-century section entitled “The Nature of Man.” 

One wonders whether the English poets of the Victorian period, the Hegelian 
idealists in Germany and England, and the progressives in Western political 
thought are outside the spirit of the times. There is a period of at least 
thirty years—from sometime before 1890 to sometime after 1910—when a 
vigorous optimistic, idealistic liberalism held sway. Perhaps Kipling is the 
common spokesman for this era—does that mean that such an era did not 
exist? Baumer’s selections and captions give the impression that Hegel is the 
last of the exponents of “Romanticism” in the “Bourgeois Century,” and that 
an intellectual stream from Mill to Marx, to Darwin to Engels and Sorel, to 
Freud, to Lenin, Mussolini, Hitler and Rosenberg represents the mind of the 
century culminating in World War II. This way, Spengler and Toynbee give 
the clues as to what we may expect from the future, while “Religious Renais- 
sance” (e.g. Barth and Maritain) and “Existentialism” (Sartre, but not Kierke- 
gaard) suggest the ways in which contemporary Western man may attempt 
to cope with “the Age of Anxiety.” The idealist philosophers of whom 
Bradley and Bosanquet in England, Royce and Hocking in the United States 
were the last (no one of whom is represented in this anthology, not to speak 
of Gladstone, Disraeli, La Follette, or Wilson) at least recognized the existence 
of what they sometimes referred to as materialistic or “left wing” Hegelianism. 
Baumer’s anthology does not recognize, either in captioning or in specific 
selection, that the idealistic or “right wing” existed. 

If this criticism appears to constitute an unfair indulgence in accusation 
for sins of omission applied to a type of work the business of which is to 
omit and exclude, explicit claims of the editor may be noted. Says Baumer: 


The method I have worked out, and which has proved to be fairly 
satisfactory, involves the analysis and comparison of climates of opinion 
in terms of certain key categories: focus or foci of intellectual interest, 
key words and symbols, the methods of knowledge in use, the dominant 
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views of God and nature, man and society, the mood of the times (whether, 
for instance, it is hopeful or the reverse). This is the method used in 
putting together the documents of this book. (p. 6) 


. - . . . . . . + . . . . . . 


History channels through the mind of the historian who, however great 
be his talent and learning, sees through the glass of his times and his 
individual personality. Therefore, while he has his special insights, he will 
never perceive the whole truth, and his scheme of periodizing will always 
be, at least in part, the construct of his special apercu. (pp. 8-9) 
Professor Baumer has compiled an anthology which serves to increase the 

publicity of certain primary source materials in intellectual history which have 
been overlooked or which have not been readily available. His perspective, 
which has controlled his selecting and captioning, is that of the disenchanted 
twentieth-century scientific humanist. That which is identified as the climate 
of opinion of the recent past, upon which heritage educators must work, he 
sees failing its promises. The limitations of the perspective must be kept 
constantly in mind as one seeks enlightenment from Baumer’s volume regarding 
the predicament of contemporary education which, in its very nature, seeks 
to build for a future. 


University of Pittsburgh Robert E. Mason 






OLD TEXTBOOKS 
SPELLING, GRAMMAR, READING, ARITHMETIC, 
GEOGRAPHY, AMERICAN HISTORY, CIVIL GOV- 
ERNMENT, PHYSIOLOGY, PENMANSHIP, ART, 
MUSIC—AS TAUGHT IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS 
FROM COLONIAL DAYS TO 1900 


John A. Nietz 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1961. Pp. 364. $6.00.) 


This fascinating book is based upon the examination by the author and 
his students of elementary school textbooks in eleven subjects named in the 
title. The author’s own collection at the University of Pittsburgh now contains 
8,000 volumes, and collections at other institutions were also drawn into the 
study. . Some of the textbooks, a few in arithmetic particularly, are several cen- 
turies old but most of them were published in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Since the end-date is 1900, the newest book included is sixty years old. 

Schoolbooks of sixty and more years ago are, as the author indicates, an 
excellent source from which to learn what was taught in the old elementary 
school. In those times the first step in teaching anything was to have it put 
into a book—currently it might be put into the program of a teaching machine. 
In either case the material would be determined, fixed. The old schoolmaster, 
in fact, knew only what was in the book; he may have thought the entire 
subject was contained in it. ‘Today’s college graduates in elementary class- 
rooms may teach a great deal more and may present ideas different from 
those of the textbook. 
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Old Textbooks follows a consistent plan. Each chapter, except one, contains 
a table indicating the main contents of the books in one subject and ends in 
a summary or several concluding comments. The first chapter presents a 
general introduction. It deals with the physical characteristics of old textbooks, 
number and sizes of pages at different periods, bindings, type, pictures, teaching 
aids, advice to pupils, and other features. It refers to the absence of copyright 
laws in early times and the pirated editions which ensued. One interesting 
feature of old textbooks is the presence of testimonials or recommendations 
from well-known people. Professor Nietz in treating the famous arithmetic 
by Nicholas Pike does not mention that Pike applied to George Washington 
for a testimonial and that the General advised the author to apply to notable 
“characters” in his section of the country. 

The book is extensively and, one is persuaded, expensively illustrated with 
copies of pictures found in schoolbooks, and of title pages and sample exercises. 
The frontispiece shows two hornbooks, one from 1729 made of pewter, and 
another that is 300 years old. 

One of the interesting features of Old Textbooks goes beyond what can 
be learned from the books themselves. This is a series of occasional notes 
and biographies of textbook compilers, including Noah Webster, W. H. 
McGuffey, Joseph Ray, and many others. There is little about publishers, 
royalties, and the finances of the textbook industry, but there is a reference 
to McGuffey’s plagiarism, which is said to have cost his publisher $1,000. 

Perhaps the editor of this periodical will allow the brief retelling from 
the Dictionary of American Biography of two stories about the financial rewards 
of a couple of famous authors, William Swinton (1833-92) and Joel Dorman 
Steele (1836-86). Swinton in 1864 was a war correspondent for the New 
York Times. Early in the Virginia Campaign of that year, on one memorable 
occasion, “one of General U. S. Grant’s staff officers unceremoniously pulled 
' him out of the hiding-place” where he was eavesdropping on a conference 
between Grant and Meade. His correspondent’s privileges were withdrawn, 
as Professor Nietz explains, and then Swinton began to write war books and 
textbooks so industriously and successfully that his royalties sometimes 
amounted to $25,000 a year; but this did him little good, for he could not 
manage his finances and was often hard pressed for money. 


J. Dorman Steele and Esther Baker, a music teacher whom he later married, 
wrote A Brief History of the United States, which later became known as the 
Barnes History, named for the A. E. Barnes Company. Steele was a science 
writer and prepared a physiology text and a number of popular and useful 
high school science texts known as the “Fourteen Weeks” series. The Brief 
History was such a history as a science writer and a music teacher might be 
expected to put together, but it was readable, profusely, if not well, illustrated, 
and was furnished with challenging review questions at the back of the book. 
Although Steele was only fifty when he died, he bequeathed $50,000 to 
Syracuse University to endow a chair; and his widow provided Elmira, New 
York, where they had together taught and loved and wed, with a Steele 
Memorial Library. Most textbook writers, like most in any calling, probably 
do not become wealthy, but one recalls that W. T. Harris, with whom Old 
Textbooks deals, is supposed to have taken $80,000 out of the Appleton School 
Readers for his share; and there were two other compilers. 
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Many other topics for study are suggested by this book. This reviewer, 
who taught, way back yonder, in the country schools between Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, and Philadelphia, cannot recall that he ever heard of McGuffey 
until he came to Ohio. He doubts that the McGuffey readers or Ray’s arith- 
metics were used in his part of the country. The distribution of some of the 
famous schoolbooks might yield interesting results. Another idea: some of 
these books, especially geographies, histories, and other social study texts 
aroused great public opposition. A study of the social emphasis and influence 
of certain schoolbooks would be instructive. 

Old Textbooks is complete in itself; it can stand on its own bottom; but 
like any good book it suggests other treatments and other books. It is a 
fascinating book, and its suggestiveness is part of its fascination. 


The Ohio State University H. G. Good 
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